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Routes to tour in Germany 



The Harz 
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• German roads will get you 
there - to areas at times so 
attractive that one route leads 
to the next, from the Harz 
mountains to the Luneburg 
Heath, say. Maybe you should^ 
take a look at both. : . . 

The Harz, northernmost part 
of the Mittelgebirge range, is 
holiday country all the year 
round. In summer for hikers, ■ 
in winter for skiers in their 
tens of thousands. Tour from 
the hill resorts of Osterode, 
Clausthai-Zellerfeld or Bad 
Harzburg orfrom the 1,000- 


year-old town of Goslar. ■ 

The Heath extends from Celle, 
with Its town centre of half- 
timbered houses unscathed 
by the war ahd the oldest 
theatre in Germany, to 
Luneburg, also 1 ,000 years 
bid. It boasts wide expanses 
of flat countryside, purple 
heather and herds of local 
curiy-horned sheep. > 

Visit Germany and let the Harz 
and Heath Route be your 
guide. 
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1 Brunswick 

2 An old Luneburg Heath 
farmhouse 

3. The Harz 
4 Gottingen 
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One blow after another 
— detente on the ropes 
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T he year of hope in world affairs that 
began so promisingly with the first 
Reagan-Gotbachov summit looks like 
ending In a vale of disappointment. 

Far from embarking on the new era of 
realistic detente conjured in Bonn by 
Chancellor Kohl and Foreign Minister 
Genscher in particular, the superpowers 
again seem intent on pursuing a policy 
of bristling confrontation. 

Disarmament amounts to no more 
than words and the United States is 
even jeopardising the few remaining 
arms control agreements. 

The 8 January 1985 agreement to 
end the arms race on earth and Forestall 
one in space now sounds like a message 
from a distant star. 

Liulstaj|«la&rtit the Geneva proposals 
for comprehensive cooperation to hip in 
the hud conflict between East and West 
and to enable the two sides to come to 
terms on a basis of equality. 

It very much looks as though the su- 
perpowers are finding it extremely hard 
to change their spots. 

Grim Soviet behaviour after the 
Chernobyl accident was anything but a 
fresh start in international cooperation. 

The gruff announcement by the US 
government that it will no longer abide 
by Salt 2, a strategic arms limitation 
agreement not ratified but so far largely 
heeded, can for the time being be seen 
only as a serious setback. 

A setback it is even if Washington’s 
sole intention in scrapping Salt 2 is to 
gWe a fillip to a new approach to arms 
control. 

Spring is silent in East- West affairs 
and' skies are heavily overcast for the 
Western alliance too. 

Yet 1986 got off to a good start with 
careful and fruitful coordination, of a 
Nato response to 

There has since been one blow after 
another jp relations between America 
and its European fillies: . 

1 the US bombing of Libya, 

• the farm, exports clash between 
America and Eurbpe^ ' • 1 ■ ■ V 
• the Salt 2 dispute at the Nato con- 
ference in [Halifax, Npya Scotia, \ 

• and the US veto at the Berne 
CSCE conference on human contacts. 1 
h has been a succession of disputes 
mat has seemed to cast to. the Winds good 
■mentions of transatlantic, consultation 
and a mutual say ifl the course of evehtsj . 

The frustrated and bewildered Euro-! 
peans must take good 'cfire not to part 
company with America, let alone tqaim[ 
at salvaging : detente with the -Easij 
against America’s will. ‘ .! 


No superpower will allow itself to be 
isolated, particularly on East-West rel- 
ations. Besides, it would.be dangerously 
onesided to see America as solely to 
blame for this disappointing trend. 

Events would surely have taken a dif- 
ferent course if Mr Gorbachov’s imagin- 
ative January offensive had been taken 
up by the Soviet Union at any one of the 
existing disarmament conferences. 

But they weren’t. At present there arc 
few signs, if any, of detente from the 
East — propaganda apart. 

In the wake of Chernobyl, which 
showed Soviet concern for international 
relations in a poor light. Moscow has 
sought to batten down the hatches and 
pursued a dogmatic approach. 

The latest Soviet attempt to under- 
mine the status of Berlin can hardly bo 
seen as a token of good-neighbourly rel- 
ations and why, one wonders, is GDR 
loader Erich 1 lonecl.ei n*»\v evidently 
unable io visit Bonn this year ’ 

As for disarmament, there- can be no 
disputing the fact of Soviet violations of 
Salt 2; all that can be questioned is how 
serious the breaches have been. 

This all in no way detracts from the 
anxiety Europeans share over unpleas- 
ant developments in their own house, to 
use Mr Gorbachov’s term. 

President Reagan seems intent on 
amending the Geneva summit concept 
by abandoning what Secretary of State 
Shultz calls self-restraint in arms con- 
trol and banking more on a policy of 
strength. 

This change of course may be due in 
part to the Congressional elections to be 
held in November, but it is no less 
alarming than Soviet stubbornness at 
the Geneva, Vienna and Stockholm 
conferences. 

A further complication in relations 
between the Western countries is that 
mutual misunderstanding- or disap- 
pointment (over Libya, for instance) no 
longer account satisfactorily for the 
shortcomings that have arisen: iix trans- 

» *?•***«•■• s ti; - • 

Alienation and clashes of interest are 
particularly apparent ! < in connection 
with East-West cooperation in keeping 
with the CSCE Final Ad. or Helsinki 
accords. ... 

In this sector, the. Europeans arc dei 



A Kiwi In Bonn. New Zealand's Prime Minister, David Lange {left) with Chan- 
cellor Kohl. iPhtuo: Sven Simon » 

pendent on minor but practical moves 

toward progress in cooperation — and lAl AW I £ITlfl ^ 

they are n-uiulering at present. UVWU1UU 

The Americans in contrast, far from M A. |_ * 

the fc.ast-WasI-boj’deivaiid'avon'fui'rjior-*" DU tS fUS 

removed from its practical ramific- MT 

ations, insist on all or nothing and on , -pi 

the true teachings of human rights. case to Europe 

How much importance can be alt- 

ached in these circumstances to the Txj ew Zealand Prime Minister David 
somewhat laboured offer of coopera- J^l L an g fi j s touring Europe: his itin- 
tion with the East by Western Foreign erar y shows where the trouble lies. 

Affairs? He is visiting Brussels and The 

Herr Genscher courageously called it Hague, Bonn and Stockholm, London 
the “Signal of Halifax, emphasising the and Q U bii n . g ut he is not going lo Pa- 
future, as if to say that once disarma- f j s 

meni terms were negotiated Salt 2 i n re pjy t0 a question he said there 
would no longer matter, merely limiting be no contact with French au- 

current potential. thorities on. his tour, although, as he 

Yet not even Herr Genscher. the stressed in Bonn, New Zealand wanted 
West’s longest-serving Foreign Minis- , ive in peac& with France, 

ter, can change the reality, which is 3 ut jq cw Zealand and other South 
that the superpowers have dug their p ac ifj c states could never accept the 

heels in. continuation of French nuclear tests in 

Bonn’s call for a further Reagan- t h e region 

Gorbachov summit to U held this year Because France . .was so anxious to 
sounds very much like an adjuration cordon off ^ area French & 
and is arguably intended partly for had sunk the . Greenp eace ship Rain - 

domestic consumption. . .. bow Warrior at her berth in New. Zea- 

The. German government as well landl 0ne 

person was killed. Some of 
aware that Nato missiles and longer ^ , lts tr be brought 10 

conscription are a 1 high price 'Voters are book ■ ■ - 

being asked to pay for seenrity. :. _ ' :In with Mr U„ ge the German 

1 aspnngthaw.nEnst-Wes ties do- , Minis| Hens-Dietrieh 

esn't come soon German voters may 0ensc B heri expressed the hope that ten- 

Find it loo high a price. ' slon between New Zealand and;France 

Thomas Meyer mj ghtbeeased . 

(K61ncr Sl-dr-Anaijct. Colo B a 0 , 4 J.nc 1986) ,, hBS bcen , imellsifie d by France’s 

harsh' response: to Mr Lange’s refusal 
to release two French agents .-serving 
prison 'sentences in New. Zealand for 
their part in the sinking of the .Rainbow 
Warrior.,,, .i,i„ 

■ The French government has imposed 
massive restrictions, on imports: of New 
Zealand farm produce, end.. this .clash 
makes Uie .talks bet ween the Lange gov* 
eminent and the European Community 
on market access, guarantees. for New 
Zealand farm produce' -even - tougher, 
i. .' Continued on pagb Z. 
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■ WORLD AFFAIRS 


Genscher in bid to get European and 
Arab countries talking again 



S ince the US bombing of Libya more 
attention has been paid to (lie Euro- 
Arab dialogue. ■ 

Bonn Foreign Minister Hans-Die- 
trich Genscher, a prominent advocate 
or tra ns- Mediterranean dialogue, flew 
to Algiers immediately after (he US air 
raid. 

He conferred with Algcrinn leaders 
on the possibility of mediation between 
the Americans and Libyans and be- 
tween the West in general and the Arab 
world. 

Algeria, like Kuwait, is seen as a me- 
diator in, disputes between Arab states 
and between Arabs and others, such as 
Iran or the West. 

After his talks In Algiers Herr 
Genscher flew to Belgrade for brief 
consultations with President Assad of 
Syria. 

That scorned urgently advisable, giv- 
en that Syria is considered to be one of 
the mainstays of both Middle Eastern 
and international terrorism, especially 
as President Assad, unlike Colonel 
Gaddafi, is felt to be a predictable, rcal-- 
istic politician. 

h soon transpired that the prevailing 
atmosphere in Damascus no longer 
■seemed to favour terrorism, at least not 
officially. 

This change of mind will admittedly 
have been due more (o (he US bom- 
bardment of Libya than to Herr 
Gensc.her's meeting with President As- 

snd. 

The Euro- Arab dialogue was repea- 
tedly mentioned before the US bombing 
of Tripoli and Benghazi. It was to be 
conducted with Morocco and Tunisia, 
Arab states that can definitely be classi- 
fied as moderates. 

But there could be no denying that 
the Euro- Arab dialogue had long been 
in a sad state of disrepalr.lt was more of 
n reassuring formula than a living com- 
munication. 

Assurances that the two sides were 
on speaking terms sounded good and 
cost nothing. 

By 1983 political observers were 
writing that the 10-year-old Euro- Arab 
dialogue was a failure despite several 
rounds of talks having been held. 

It suffered from the Outset from two • 
shortcomings. It had no real objectives, 
no-one seeming to realise what could be 
achieved and what couldn’t: It also 
failed to clarify the different starting- 
points for communication. i i 
The prevailing view was that talks of 
any kind were better than none. That 
seemed to be a modern outlook} as was 
the tendency to play down differences; 

Some observers seera-to play down 
differences, no matter how substantial; 
as non-existent figmonts of the imagina- 
tion of stick-in-the-mud, malevolent 
reactionaries (whereas the pundits see 
themselves as liberal mtellefctuals). 

But before two civilisations talk with 
each other they would do well to esta- 
blish who can be conferred with and 
what about. ... 

Who would dispute that a Euro-Arab 
dialogue is to be welcomed? The Medi^ 
terranean, the cradle of -European civili- 
sation, has for more than 1,0 00 years 
separated cultures rather than Jinked 
them. : ■ • 

The Belgian historian Henri Plrenne 
showed inhi&Moha'mnied and Charlem- 
agne how the unity of the Mediterra- 




nean and the Roman empire survived 
the Goths and the early mediaeval mig- 
rations, only to vanish with the; advent 
of Islam. 

Separation came to a head in (he days 
Of the crusades and the Spanish recoil- 
quest (events that must not, incidental- 
ly, be viewed in isolation). 

The northern and southern coastlines 
of the Mediterranean, although similar 
in both geology and climate, were soon 
further apart intellectually, socially and 
in terms of religion than continents 
oceans apart. 

Ip those, days dialogue was often 
eqbated with treason. 

Christianity and Islam Were at logger- 
heads and the two religions remained 
hostile until an enthusiasm for the 
Orient swept the West. 

"Only those who know Hafiz know 
what Calderon sang," Goethe wrote, 
The Orient gained in popularity after an 
era that enthused about everything Chi- 
nese. 

It had little or nothing to do with the 
real Orient, of course. It was merely a 
projection by Europeans keen to savour 
the “patriarchal air” in an' Increasingly 
prosaic, secularised world. 

Conversely the Orient, or at least its 
elite, turned to the West in a manner 
wavering between blind admiration, 
amazement and failure to understand. 

Examples include the travel diaries of 
19th-century Persian ruler Nasseruddin 
Shah. , 

In our own century the Orient began 
to modernise as a result of colonial and 
semi-col oniai dependence, but it was a 
superficial modernisation and didn’t 
really change socio-cultural structures. . 

Continued from page 1 

New Zealand insists on retaining its 
present Quotas and on free international 
trade. His government, Mr Lange says, 
does not just preach free world trade; it 
practises it. 

New Zealand farmers are no longer 
subsidised, They have been told to 
produce for, the market, not for sub- 
sidies. , , . 

Chancellor Kohl promised Mr Lange 
the German government would conti- 
nue to advocate's free trade policy that 
would not. run counter to New Zea- 
land’s interests in the European Com- 
munity. • 

, The talks between Herr Kohl and Mr 
Lange were held' In a friendly atmos- 
phere, with the Chancellor voicing ap- 
preciation of traditionally cordial ties 
between the two countries.' . - 

Mr Lange, as a Labour Premier, first ; 
called on SPD leader Willy Brandt and 
SPD, Shadow Chancellor Johannes 
Rou. Four days before his official visit 
he attended the IPPN\jV congress in 
Cologne. , | 

.; CDU general secretary jfcindr. 
Gelsslcr, ahd with him Chancellor 
Kohl, criticised thc'1985 Notel peace 
laureate as a one-sided I political orga- 
nisation. ■: • ■ ■ 

Herr Geisslor even -called' Interna- 


In Iran, for instance. Ayatollah 
Khomeini’s Islamic revolution took 
place before real change occurred. 

It looks as though this revitalisation 
of Islam is nothing less than a compre- 
hensive cultural revolution aimed at eli- 
minating Western influences that are 
felt to have violated Islamic society. .' 

Islam, and not just it. is digging in. If 
the West were no longer to talk with its 
representatives, both political and reii- : . 
gious, if would undeniably amount to a 
second division of the Mediterranean, 
but how in the circumstances is a dia- 
logue to be held that amounts to more 
than diplomatic banter, cordial but 
without achieving results? 

A dialogue presupposes two speak- 
ers. Martin Buber even refers to it as the 
form of communication between God 
and man, between man and his fellow- 
man. 

There Have to be two parties, each 
ready to listen to the other, for a dia- 
logue to take place. As matters stand, 
they don’t exist in this instance. The 
West still tries to fashion non- Western- 
ers in its own image; the Arabs interpret 
this as arrogance, the arrogance of pow- 
er. 

The Arabs too are full of complexes. 
Public speeches are all too readily re- 
duced to constant self-praise and an ad- 
juration of the glorious but long-gone 
past. 

Self-criticism in public, is in many 
cases seen as a sign of weakness and stu- 
diously avoided. Saving face is the ob- 
jective, even at the cost of covering up 
for the most appalling misdeeds that are 
realised to be both morally untenable 
and politically damaging. ... 

Thus the debate on Palestinian ter- 
rorism has two faces: an official face 
that often hails the murderers of inno- 
cent civilians : as heroes, even comparing 
them, inappropriately, with the Afghan 

tional Physicians for the Prevention of 
Nuclear War a Soviet propaganda for- 
um. ' 

• • • s . * i 

Mr Lange said in. .Bonn that he 
failed to see how the IPPNW was, con- 
trolled by Moscow. The Cologne con- 
gress was a welcome opportunity for. 
Mr Lange to outline his anti-nuclear 
policy. 

■ At 43, he is the youngest Prime 
Minister New Zealand has had; He is 
of : German extraction. . Mr. Lange 
showed himself to be -an engaging per- 
sonality, always ready to crack and 
appreciate a joke. But.he strongly de- 
fended.. his .anti-nuclear policy in 
Bonn. • . 

He said the proposal for a nuclear- 
free zone in the South Pacific was wide- 
ly approved by countries in the region 
and enjoyed clear majorlty 'suppdrt in 
New Zealand. . 

Reminded by Chancellor Kohl that 
|he Bonn government hoped, the Anzus 
pact would soon become fully opera- 
tional again, Mr Lange said he too was 
keen to maintain the pact between Aus- 
tralia,' New Zealand and the United 
States. : . . •' ' ■ '*• ; 

; But hU government attached prior- 
ity to ensuring that New Zealand re- 
mained ■ absolutely . freo - of nuclear 
weapons. ■' ’• ; i- 1 . 


mujaheddin, and an unofficial o ne dm 
would like to prevent terrorism. 

But how is terrorism to be prevented 
when there are constant calls, for *ws 

of solidarity”? 

Concepts such as right and wrouj, 
true and false, still count for much more 1 
in the-East than; in. the secularised West 
with its relativised values camouflaged 
as Liberalism. 

They count for more and have prach- ■' 
cal clput, but it can strike out io tlte ' 
wrong direction. j 

This is a point the West must appreci- ! 
ate, particularly in connection with i 
debate on Palestine. . i 

A settlement of the Palestine conflict i 
along the lines of “reconciliation" a/ ! 
renunciation so beloved of the Wesi 
inconceivable in ..the Middle East inti 
foreseeable futu r ev ' 

This will be ensured, on Israel's & ! 
as well as in the Arab world, by emit 
mists of all hues, especially religioujti- 
tremists. 

East and West mean totally diffena 
things when they refer to a “solution' 
for Palestine — and that doesn't app 
only to people like Gaddafi, Assad o 
Khomeini, who are classified as extre- 
mists. 

Most Arabs, including 'blo'd'e'n: ^ 
leaders, are now agreed that Presided 
Sadat’s peace bid failed because / 
failedto satisfy the Joint minimum- 
qiiirements of Arab arid Muslim inv- 
ests. 

That is a point the West finds hail 
to accept. The benefits Egypt enjoyed 
ns a party to the Camp David Agree 
ment, including the return of the en- 
tire Sinai peninsula, are felt in /Ik 
W est to outweigh any disadva/ua- 
ges; 

. The West, does not pursue a uniform 
Christian or Western policy in theses 
that Mohammedans aim at Islamic so- 
lidarity^ 

So is an additional official dialogue 
necessary, one may well wonder, or 
might not more be accomplished at the 
level of pragmatic negotiation between 
the two sides? 

, . " Wolfgang Gunter Lerch 

... (Frankfurter AllgemeineZclumj 

.' fUr Dcuiichland, 9 June.1986) 

That meant no nuclear weapons must 
be brought to New Zealand on board 
ships or aircraft, no matter which coun 
try was involved.' " •' • ■ ,; " 

this attitude prompted the UnjJ 
States to threaten at the end of Ai*™ 1 ( 
end the Anzus agreement. 

.New Zealand, its Premte^Mfctf||JJ' 
with Chancellor Kolil and , 

Ister Genscher, saw itself., as ® lliaIU 

partner of Ettrppean democracies. . i 

. • But Europeans 

ocracy in New Zfeaiarid was insepww 
linked wlth^^^idear policy 
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mn sets up a Mimst 
of the Environment 


Bonn has decided to set up an Environ- 
ment Ministry.. U is to bfe headed by 
Walter Wallmann, the Mayor of-Frank- 
furt. Until nbw, environmental issues 
have been dealt with by other minis- 
tries, mainly Interior and Agriculture. 

C hancellor Helmut Kohl’s decision 
to appoint Walter Wallmann as 
head of the new Ministry for the Envi- 
ronment. Nature Conservation and 
Reactor Safety in Bonn is a clever niove: 

1 It not oliiy says a great deal about the 
slate of the Bonn government, but also 
has a message for those, who claim that 
the. Chancellor prefers , to wait and, see 
rather than act when political risk 
threatens. .. 

This time, in the.belief thot danger is 
ahead, he has done something. 

The danger comes, in the ‘form of the 
election in Lower Saxony in the wake of 
Chernobyl. • . . •... .... 

Kohl has admitted that prospects of 
the Christian Democrats holding the 
State. are gloomy. . • . . 

There was — to put it mildly — .-confu- 
sion about respective areas of responsi- 
blities between the federal and Land au- 
thorities in the wake of the reactor ca- 
tastrophe,. 

It took a long time before the govern- 
ment ‘in Bonri issued any official state- 
ments on the accident and its implic- 
ation*;' 

^yhenJnnnlnicrU'r Minister, Fried- 
rich 'eventually did make 
« TV announcement many said his ad- 
vice was unsatisfactory and contradicto- 
ry. 


A glance at the political career of 
Bonn’s first Environment Minister, 
Walter Wallmann, suggests that he 
hasn't pushed for party positions but 
has waited until needcd. He has always 
been ready. • . 

ln:1966 he became n member of the 
Hesse state assembly; in 1972 he be- 
came: a member of the Bundestag; in 
1977 ; he became - mayor of Frankfurt; 
and in 1982 he was elected chairman of 
Hesse's CDU section Sand chosen as 
party candidate for state premier. * - ■ 
V/aUmann doesn't need to’ persuade 
anybody that:his time; hds come;; his 
qualities speakfor themselv6fc.1-: ‘Ki t 
^^atborn in Uelzen.ln Lo'wer‘S8x- 

°ny, on 248ftp l ember',' 1932-;-.' • : ■ - ■ 
father was a secondary' school 
Waiinia fln ^imme^^lyaftertl'm'w^ 

doctorate^ 

He first e&me into '‘public prominence 
as a politician as head of the Guillaume 
committee: investigating 'into the 'espio- 
n *8C affair’ in uthe Bonn"Ghancellery 
which led to the resignation 1 of fbriber 
Chancaliot Willy Brandt.- ■ • '• :■ '• i t 
This i was’’ between! June ■1974' , and 
February 1975. .Lid .-• ■ i 

TTie CDU ’and; many' 1 citizen* first’ be- 
8jn pinning higher'hopes on Wallmarin 
after he beciame mayor of -Frankfurt In 
1977. 1 -.vv 


Although there was no' cause for 
alarm,' Zimmermann said, people 
should as far as possible avoid eating 
green (lea!)' vegetables and - drinking 
milk in the immediate future. - 

Fear abounded, confidence in the 
statements of authorities and experts 
dwindled -and hysterical reactions' grew. 

More Confusion was' : added by self*- 
appointed - experts with .’superficial 
knowledge;' '* 

One university lecturer asked his ex- 
amination candidates to take their shoes 
off before entering the lecture bail. He 
firmly believed the shoes were contami- 

11 The newly created Ministry for the Under normal ' circumstances this Tlajrl jpft , 

Environment. Nature Conservation and might have been a bone of contention. aval. 

Reactor Safety will not be able to allay but it looks as if both the government - , . 

fears overnight. and the Coalition parties have got other ,31161* D JUT tV 

: But Wallmann has the reputation of things on their mind at the moment. r J 

being a level-headed and sensitive poli- ' The primary concern is to dCmonstr- i • 

lician. me a functioning government and to re- 11111(1 S C DISOOC 

His portfolio has- been pieced to- gain some of the confidence lost. K 

gether from the responsibilities of other One of the main reasons why Strauss a llhough investigations against 
ministerial departments. - 1 supports the new move is because stole Chancellor Kohl over parly politi- 

Wallmann, the mayor of Frankfurt, elections are to be held in Bavaria this cal. funds have been dropped, the Chan- 

has frequently shown his instinct for the year. cellar's official reaction shows both re- 
business of politics. The fact that the term -reactor safety" (i e f and bitterness. 

Against the opposition of some of his has been included in the official minis- O n j| lc onc hand, there is reference to 

own party (CDU) colleagues, for exam- terial designation does not in itself n firm "belief in the objectivity of the 

.pie, he decided to retain SPD politician change the safely situation. public prosecutors"; oil the other hand, 

Hilmar Hoffmann as head of Frank- Nuclear power plants in the Federal however, reference to the “political in- 

furt’s culturnl and educational policy Republic of Germany have always had criminations and defamations" which a 

department. high safety standards. politician must simply endure as long as 

He justified this decision by einplui- Bui those who run the plants, above investigations are in still in progress, 
sising that l.ljs.CD y liud^ moved iiitu remrTJorr fS ,,urtderstancf- 

the Frankfurt city hall as an ^occupying monopolies, Will now find themsCIvfcs ab j e 

power', but intended to pursue policies faced by a man who is thorough and un- The tw „ char g„ brough , a inst the 
fof citizens as a Whole, , • . likely to be fobbed off by pleasant- Chancellor by Otto Schfly meant: tha. 

For the man with a fr.endly smile and Continued on page 8 Kohl had to conduct evervdnv business 


pleasant manners has a will of iron. 
Wallmann’s years as mayor of Frank- 
Wallmann’s years as Mayor of Frank- 
furt have .been so successful that he his ;t 
been able to defend his party’s position 
in the city as a whole during the last lo- 
cal government elections despite a big 
swing towards th£ SPD.in the other con- 
stituencies of the Land of Hesse. 

This was a personal triumph for the 
man who must now show his wbrth in 
Bonn. 

The people of Frankfurt — and this is 
the other side of the coin — will have 
mixed feelings about Wallmann’s move 
to'Bonn when they Bear in mind their 
own interests and worries. 

Both of the other parties in the Bonn 
coalition government, the FDP and the 
CSU, approve of the decision to’ include 
Wallmann in the government cabinet, 
especially CSU leader, Franz Josef 
Strauss. 

’ This' extension of the cabinet' will in- 
crease the ratio of Messiah politicians/ ' 
Under normal" circumstances this 
might have been a bone of contention, 
but it looks as if both the government 
and the tonlition parties have got other 
things on (heir mind at the moment. ' 

• The primary concern is to demonstr- 
ate a functioning government and to re- 
gain some of the confidence lost. 

One of the main reasons why Strauss 
supports the new move is because state 
elections are to be held in Bavaria this 
year. 

The fact that the term “reactor safety" 
has been included in the official minis- 
terial designation does not in itself 
change the safely situation. 

Nuclear power plants in the Federal 
Republic of Germany have always had 
high safety standards. 



Walter Wallmann . i. instinct for pol- 
itics. (Phdtn: WcrCkj 


Wallmann: always time to come 
to the aid of the party 


During; his years in office he has made 
Franidjurt a more habitable place, im- 
proving the quality of life in ihie rather 
inhospitable city and fostering projects 
he felt vypre necessary.. * 

His lentil background has helped him 
make fair decisions. . ' ;' • ' 

, He studies the files, listeiiS.tO what his 
colleagues have to say and then sticks to 
the decisions pe has made. j' 

' The 17,000 civil servants working f 9 r 
the .city ot Fratfitfurt have come tO ^d- 
'iiiire tms resolute approach; 1 .f 

Ten^eOTor^trations^ wfflcii,qP^p !tak.e 

* ' Wall malm also showed 1 h6W tb - deal 

with polltical'opponents.* v-i v, 

Against the will of many CDUpoliti- 
traiifij'hd'declded'tb retalh’on SPD ntan, 
Hilmar HbFffn an n, as-hCSd of 't he c ity’s 
‘clillurahhnd educational 'pblicy dopart- 
rhenf.“ ■- -.di'v, • ‘.i 

He also kept the chauffeur of 'his 'So'- 
cial ‘Demddrat predecessor in office, 
RudlArndtilinhis employ!; 1 1 : 
ii.-In -bolh •these cases; 'US in several 
othefs, he' wa's ; conviticfed qf'the quillry 


"Composure Ik the last thing one should 
lose.” t ' ' ’ '■ 

His composed re^ctibli during a trade 
union meeting in JanUhfy this year, 
Whdre he 'was heckled ’and kicked', 
proved the point’. Waflmatih ls not 'a 
nian to tie Seen as ^back-slapping cam- 
paigner in public. ■''' •' . '■ ; \ ; • ' ” 

■ Nevertheless/ thd tltlzCiis of Frank- 
Tfurt soon' noticed that he WSS a 'mart of 
the pfeople. - i l,, ‘' •' ' ■ 1 

• ' 'Aithough he’s an ' intellectual he is 
wfell dwaire Of ' what l WorkeVs' think ; Arid 
want. 1 • ' A : 

^kgy^ebht^ff ifor 
thb rtijablt efrid cbfiSekVdtive 'ProteAWhi 
Wallmann. _ 

/ ; Ah a politician hfe demands expertise 

ahcfdonCen'irated thltikitlgi 7 - h: ' ' 

M At hOtrie ’He likes t6 feiax'byfistCning 
to classical music and reading BObksl 


i Upi until that time tHO huge mdtropo- incf loyalty Df these people, i ; ,,v ; ■ 

• Us on the River 'Main- Was regarded by During public disputes he acted ift ob- 

; mn y as ungovernable.-'-; ; ; »■;/;. ? cbrdarice^lth the 'motto: one ‘should 


Wallmann showed That this'heed'not 
be the case, Sweeping into and staying in 
office with an absolute GDU- majority. . 


never scratch : the face of ’ politlC^l ad- 
VertlirleSt ■ r : ! ; ■ ’ ■’ '■'*? j ud j i-j h> ; ) I 

■ Another ^characteristic rtl&rim Is: 


sahlb'timCsO practical. 1 ' ; < 

! " H is high level of Cdlichtibn is 1 fefleCf- 
edlh 1 thdcourfCsy with v^hich fie greets 
efVCry igueit ahd his opposite numbers in 
diicuSsioitS. ii ‘ <r - : - ■= • V ■" 

A mart v^ith both' hiimart sind political 
qualitlest ' ••••’• lii* -I- ■--» rC . ■ 
Sdciir Democrats; in Frfthkftirt irfy: 
“He’s not only clever, he’s good 1 ^4 Ob'- 
fortunately/” * i-* * ,v 1 u-’i strsk-os +■ 

r-'.i bus,:-.;' vb fRhdolf&ruar [ ' 

" ' (kiitflniioh'dPbst, 


The two charges brought against the 
Chancellor by Otto Schfly meant: that 
Kohl had to conduct everyday business 
in t|ie shadow of .seriou^suspicions con- 
cerning his political integrity, 

This weighed all the more heavily 
since he was at the same limp trying to 
reassert, authority as Chancellor. . 

•The- remark by the CPU’s general se- 
cretary, Helner Geissler, that the Chan- 
cellor must have had a “blackout’ dur- 
ing an earlier court hearing only made 
the si tuation worse. ? . 

Although- the Chancellor- is now at 
Jenst legally cleared, the- whole affair is 
bound to have lingering political after- 
effects. ' After, .all,. , something always 
Sticks- 1 ! ... •. • . ■ ; i» .1 - ,i- ••• 

i vThis however, may now. also apply to 
Shadow. r Chancellot,. Johannes ,r. Rau 
(SPE)) t |.,.:.ii ..‘jijuk: ■■ 
i This is the- background! investigation 
proceedings ■ , in- Koblenz . were above 
boaedy hut. the situation im Bonn. might 
natthaveJiec/bsQ 

j The Diisseldorf .judiciai authorities nr Jn 
theform ofi chief public prosecutor,- Beres- 
law iSchnutz; ■ ^ would appear ' tp j have 
brought ilheir ' influence '10 bear bn -three 
ocoasiofis’duringpi'ocecdinga in Bonnu > i-i 
The Botin investigators. rare ahsWer- 
«blp- tonhei chipf public Ipi*oseev to rtsf of- 
l fiCelq'busseldorfi;|- i- 11 
V'tOn the first; ObcasiOtv -the 1 chief public 
prosecutp^ih DQsseldoif instriioted the 
pbbUc ipf osdiutor in 'Bonn to beglh ln- 
yestigations eveq though 1 the latter did 
. not fdel that 1 there wdre sufficient initial 
grounds id ijiistify such q move.! * ; ;1 " 

* 'Since 1 ’ DU si eldp ’ is the; admin Is tfa fc 
live Capital ,df NoythrRhinei AVcstphalla, 
and NortfcyRjiirie Wd^tphalid is’ :1 gb- 
yerndd byTheSpD, fnaiiy people began 
to'Suspect poUtical TihdliV'ea behind - the 
Continued f ori phge 6 i : 
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Christian Democrat women’s group 
elects Cabinet minister as leader 



The Minister of Family Affairs and 
Health, Frau Rita Sflssmuth, has been 
elected chairwoman of the Christian 
Democrat women's organisation. She 
won by the surprisingly clear- cut margin 
of 202 votes to 131 over a Bonn Mem* 
ber of Parliament, Frau Renatc Heliwig. 
It is the first time the organisation, 
which was founded in 1953, has been 
forced to a vote to elect a chairwoman. 
The result was received with jubilation 
on one side and a mixture of disappoint- 
ment and bitterness on the other. 

T he CDU’s women's association met 
specially to elect n chairwoman to 
succeed Hclga W<*x, who died suddenly 
ol the end ofiust year. 

The mnin candidates were the Minis- 
ter for Family Affairs and Health, Frau 
Rita Siisxmuth, the Minister for Educa- 
tion nnd Science, Frau Dorothee Wilms, 
and two Bonn MPs, Frnu Leni Fischer 
and Frau Renatc Heliwig. 

Frnu Wex had been chair womnn since 
1 97 1. The group wns formed in 1 953. 

To outsiders it appears as if the deci- 
sive factor will be the platforms the 
candidates offer. However, that is not 
quite as important ns it may seem. 

The CDU women Oil agree on the as- 
sociation's fundamental objectives. This 
has always made the association strong 
in comparison with the CDU itself. 

The CDU’s national party conference 
in Essen in 1985. during which a special 
women's forum discussed the "basic 
principles for a new partnership between 
men and women", was the long overdue 
result of efforts by the women’s associa- 
tion to establish such a partnership. 

The women in the party have voiced 
their specific interests ever since the 
CDU became a people's party with a 
clear manifesto. 

Their demands were formulated in 
the Berlin Programme, in the party’s ba- 
sic policy programme, in the various 
guidelines of pany conferences and, of 
course, in election manifestos; 

A milestone in this respect was the 
“Women and Society" resolution adopt- 
ed by the 1975 party conference in 
Mannheim. 

Helga Wex, who promoted this strategy 
with tremendous tenacity and in the face 
of considerable opposition, regarded 
Mannheim as an “historical hour". 

At long last the women's association 
was free to concentrate on Us real task 
or helping the party to shape the future. 

The women’s association "never set 
out to create a special niche for women 
in the world of politics. 

One of its primary objectives was to 
persuade both women and men that a 
free and social society based on the rule 
of law requires the political involvement 
of both women anti men. 

The special allowance for bringing up 
a child, the “upbringing holiday'? for 
parents (a period during which either 
the mother or father can take time off 
work to core for their child) and the tak- 
ing into account of the the years. needed 
for n child's upbringing when calculat- 
ing a person's pension entitlement are 
all policy moves which have led to a 
greater social recognition, of. what a 
child’s upbringing really involves. 

The CDU first .began 'introducing 
these nnd similar measures in the 1969 
Labour Promotion Law. 



This policy represents a greater step 
towards more partnership within the 
family. . 

Women and men can decide for 
themselves who receives the upbringing 
allowance. . 

The new law provides for the well-be- 
ing of the child by enabling at least one 
of the parents to care for the child. dur- 
ing its first year, 

It is therefore a clear example pf the 
freedom of choice called for by the 
CDU. 

It strikes a balance between family re- 
sponsibilities and employment commit- 
ments by ensuring that neither women 
who go out to work nor women who stay 
at home are one-sidedly favoured in any 
way. 

Although the women in the CDU ap- 
preciate what Chancellor Kohl's gov- 
ernment has achieved in this field they 
feel that much more has to be done. 

One major demand is for more politi- 
cal mandates for women. 


The electorate may feel that the next 
general election in January 1987 is a 
long way off. 

The potential' candidates for this 
election, however, are already busy try- 
ing to .canvass support for their nomina- 
tion. particularly the women. ... . . 

The Greens and the SPD are hoping 
to ensure a. higher representation, of 
women on their party’s lists of candi- 
dates via a system of fixed quotas. 

In the case of the Greens the men 
have to reserve 30 per cent .of all party 
positions for their female colleagues. ■ 

. The SPD quota is 20 per cent. 

This form of representation, how- 
ever, is problematic. 

Political work is split up into two 
fields, a development which is criticised 
on the job market. 

On the labour market a number of 
jobs are reserved for women. 

Women in all political parties agree 
that this situation must change. 

When if comes to politics, however, 
niether the SPD nor the Greens would 
appear to support this view. 

CDU women reject the quota system 
because they feel that women should be 
elected on their own merits. • • 

Only then, they claim, will women be 


W hen Eduard Heussen. deputy spo- 
kesman of the SPD, says women 
are playing an increasingly important 
role in the party, it is not just a pjece of 
electioneering (the election in Lower 
Saxony is io day). . . 

Heussen says a large number of the 
party’s political activists are women. 

The tremendous efforts by women 
SPD members to move Into leading po- 
sitions in the party show that such state- 
ments are not merely calculated propa- 
ganda designed to canvass the support 
of female voters in the election in Lower 
Saxony. 

Both the SPD itself and its candidates 
are feeling the growing pressure of its 
women members. 

The national committee of the Asso- 
ciation of Social ; Democratic Women 
(AsF) has called upon Shadow Chancel- 
lor, Johannes Rau, to, include .a “fair 
shore" of women in his cabinet if the 
SPD wins the general election next year. 

Inge Wettig-Danielmeier, AsF chair- 
woman, referred to the fact that the last 
SPD Shadow Chancellor in 1983, Hans- 
Jochen Vogel (now leader of thie SPD's 
parliamentary, group), had eight women 
in his election team. 

Johannes Rau, said Wettig-Daniel- 
ipeier, must ensure a similar ratio this 
time. 

There should be a fair representation, 
she said. “We are not calling for experi- 
ments, but only for the fair involvement 
of women." 

Four of the SPD’s women politicians 
are .already .regarded qs probables for 
ministerial posts if Rbu wins: Helde 
Pfarr (Hamburg), the expert on social 
policy Ankc Fuchs, the deputy chair- 
woman of the parliamentary group, Her- 
la Daublor-Gmelin, and the former ,FPP 
politician Ingrid MatthRus:Maler. 

Similar demands for equal represen- 
tation are made about other positions in 
the party 

A central part of this discussion is ; the 
“Resolution for the Equal Treatment of 
Women.and Men in Politics”, which it is 


SPD women 
look ahead 
to the election 
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li)Qe Wettig-Danielmeier . . . seeks 
■fair deal*. 1 (photo: dpa) 

hoped will be adopted during, the SPD's 
national party conference in Nuremberg 
in August. ■ • •• •. 

This resolution includes almost all 
the demands made by Social Demoprat- 
1c women and will be Introduced with 
the blessing of the SPD’s chairman Wil- 
ly Brandt. i 

One item on the conference agenda is 
bound to be the suggested quota system. 
!:..The suggestion is that both women 
and men must have an at least 40 per 
cent representation in the party’s deci- 
sion-making bodies. 

Sights are set much higher for .the 
1990s. . , 

It is then hoped that the proportion of 
women in.these bodies will correspond 


[ ( 

Rita 8(l88muth ... a wlnnar by tty : 
margin. . . (Photo: Poty-Pre. : 

respected in politics on an equal 
and not be dismissed* by men as “quon 
women". 

They’ve not fought, say the CDl 
women, for almost 1 one-and-a-half go 
erations just for quotas. 

■ The CDU women's association do’ 
has 160,000 members and expeesv 
see more women in official party p- \ 
tions in the near future. 

The delegates' conference will sh 
how the association intends achi'®l 
this goal. ‘ • • 1 

• •• Anne/ies /. Khf 

( Rhein i&chcr Merkur/Chrisi undW> 

• Bonn.31 


to their share in the population as » 
whole. 

Frau Wettig-Danielmeier exptoiaed 
how this could be achieved: 

"We assume that this objective*^ 
achieved in three stages. To begin with, 
the proportion of women must be raised 
to the percentage share of women mem- 
bers in the SPD, i.e. to at least 25 per 
cent. 

“The next step is to make sure ths 
one in three of the positions in the parts 
is held by a woman. 

“Finally, we shall try to mqke sun 
that the proportion of women in official 
positions, functions and mandat 
corresponds to.thclr share In the pop®' 
lation as a whole.” ■ ■ 

• Frau Wettig-Danielmeier would m 
to see more done to fmprove the quatf; 
cation levels of women Jn the SPD. ; 
Above all, she calls for “a trav? 

and qualification programme for a • 

en candidates at all levels of orgs* 115 
tion within the party itself.” f 

The SPD’s business mans** 1 '/* u 
Glotz, also has concrete ideas on 
get more qualified women member , 
.. He would like to. see a reintroduce ; 
ofcthe former Social Democratic tap j 
tion of a party training centre. •£. 
...iTilmann Fichtef. once a memw 
the extraparliamentary opP osn ^ 
movement ABO, may be chosen W'* 

this centre.: 

iFichter is already working a®-* 
tailed training programme for, his 
colleagues., 

The SPD would like tti renl edvicB^ 
centres for this project rather ^ an ; 
up a new building. 

The idea would then be to teach P 
members more about the.party'*jj~J 
ry, politicals tricks* procedures wW.™ 
ideal science. i iAf 

. .A special training, programme."! 1 , 
toric is planned- for women, * . 

Emphasis will be placed on sp*? 
and Interviewer training-- : ! : " : Ok 

farttnS,lamb€c\ 

. . (Hamburger, AbBiuiblatt,? ft!* 
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Trying to come to terms 
with Soviet hanky-panky 


' | ^ 

D uring his visit to East Berlin for the 
SED’s i Party congress the . Soviet 
leader, Mr Gorbachov, made a point of 
stressing the Eastern viewpoint on .the 
status of the city, ■ • . -i • ■ 

Four-power status . applied only to 
West Berlin; whereas East Berlin was 
fully integrated as the capital city of the. 
GDR and the border between the sec- 
tors was a frontier. 

At the Brandenburg Gate he was de- 
monstratively welcomed by the com- 
manding officer of the GDR People's 

Army's Berlin command. 

Told by the East German officer that 
a\\ was quiet on the border, the Soviet 
leader replied: “That’s how it must be.” 

SED leader Erich Honecker played the 
old accompaniment in his speech to the 
Party congress, saying the GDR stood for 
“strict observation and full implementa- 
tion" of the 1 97 1 Four-Power Agreement. 

That sounds friendly enough, but 
viewed in context it merely reiterates 
the East bloc’s unilateral position. 

Now, four weeks later, all is still 4uiet 
on the border but the dispute over Berlin's 
four-power status has flared up again. 

The Western powers have stressed 
their legal viewpoint, which is that four- 
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power status still applies to Berlin as a 
whole and not just to West Berlin. 

They have had to do so energetically 
now the East has Introduced new pas- 
sport procedures for diplomats on the 
border between East and West Berlin in 
an unmistakable attempt to make for- 
mal headway toward their unilateral in- 
terpretation 6f four-power status. 

This latest move may be only ft thin 
slice of salami In Berlin status tactics, so 
thin that some people in the West may 
feel it is nothing to be so upset about. ■ 

But Berlin’s four-power status has for 
decades been illegally trimmed to such 
an extent that every little slice counts 
and no further inroad can be permitted. 

The status struggle is the keynote of 
Berlin’s entire post-war history and its 
present and future. 

Following the controversial imposi- 
tion of- four-power status on the city in 
1945 there were numerous Soviet viol- 
ations, dangerous confrontations and 
Western concessions for the sake of 
peace and quiet. 

Highlights of this period, which end- 
ed when the Four-Power Agreement 
was signed in September 1971, began 
when the Soviet Union withdrew from 
the Allied Kommandatura and forcibly 
divided the municipal administration by 
staging a communist raid on the Rat- 
haus, which is in East Berlin. 

Then came the 1 948/49 Berlin 
blockade, a no-holds-harred attempt by 
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Eyeball to eyeball at Checkpoint Charly: crisis year of 1901 


the Soviet Union to force the Western 
powers to abandon the city. 

But America, Britain nnd France 
share with the Soviet Union inalienable 
rights to the city by virtue of the Allied 
victory over the Third Reich. 

In 1958 the Khrushchev Ultimatum 
sought to force the Western powers to 
withdraw from the city within six months, 
leaving West Berlin as a “free city." 

The East severed direct transport and 
telecom links between the two halves of 
the city and, in August 1961. built the 
Berlin Wall, 

The Wall was a serious breach of the 
Western powers’ previously respected 
right to send military pnirols round East 
Berlin wherever and whenever they 
wished. 

In October 1961 the Soviet Union 


even irjed,ip. deprive.lhe_W.es Easr-BerJin, 


(Photo: Archives) 

East Berlin and the GDR and direct 
election of Berlin members of the GDR 
People's Chamber. 

East Berlin MPs, like West Berlin 
members of the Bonn Bundestag, used 
to' be nominated and co-opted. West 
Berlin MPs still are. 

There are any number of such moves, 
especially the inclusion of East Berlin in 
GDR conscription. 

East Berliners do military service in 
the GDR (West Berliners do not serve 
as conscripts in the Bundeswehr). 

The GDR regularly holds parades of 
the National People’s Army in East Ber- 
lin. The Western powers regularly pro- 
test against what it sees as a further 
breach of the city's status. 

In 1977 there were fresh Soviet at- 
tempts to stop US military patrols in 


ers of what was left of this right: access 
to East Berlin via Checkpoint Charly. 

US civilian officials from West Berlin 
were to show their accreditation to 
GDR border guards rather than Soviet 
guards. The United States objected and 
for days US and Soviet tanks were eye- 
ball-to-eyeball at the checkpoint. 

The situation was dramatic but the 
West eventually settled for slightly less 
than the status quo. GDR border guards 
continued to check civilian staff of West- 
ern missions, who identified themselves by 
showing passes through their car windows. 

The 1971 Four-Power Agreement 
mainly succeeded in safeguarding West 
Berlin’s routes fo the West and in reaf- 
firming the continued responsibility for 
Berlin shared by the Soviet Union. 

Agreement was not reached, how- 
ever, oh whether this responsibility ex- 
tended to Greater Berlin and the entire 
metropolitan area, which is why the 
word Berliq does not occur in the text, 
only the term “the territory in question.” 

While the West takes this tdrm to 
meah'libe entire city, the East sees It ks 
meaning onlyWest Berlin. 

The wording of the agreement other- 
wise corroborates the Western interpre- 
tation, as do historical events. 

The second section of the agreement 
is headed Provisions Relating to the 
Western Sectors of Berlin, implying that 
the preamble, which reaffirms four- 
power rights 1 “taking into consideration 
the existing situation in the territory in 
question,* applies to Berlin as a whole.- ' 
It also states that the “existing situa- 
tion may not be unilaterally changed." ' ■ 1 
Moscow has never paid any attention . 
to this provision. The Soviet Union' has 
constantly sought to undermine the de 
facto status by uni lateral moves. * 

Since 1971 there has been a succes- 
sion of minor moves, such as the.aboli- 
tiort of cheeks ' at '^thd border between 


When the Western powers granted 
the GDR diplomotic recognition they at 
least incorporated safeguards in the 
terms agreed. 

Their diplomats are merely accredit- 
ed to the GDR, East Berlin not forming 
part of the GDR, and it was agreed that 
diplomatic accreditation issued by the 
GDR was to suffice as identification on 
crossing the border. 

The GDR has little choice but to 
abide by this provision but has scrapped 
it for other Western diplomats and 
plans to insist on staff of non- Allied 
missions in West Berlin applying for vi- 
sas to cross to East Berlin. 

These restrictions may only, apply to 
a limited number of people, but they are 
of fundamental importance. Whqt re- 
mains as tangible evidence of the four- 
power status of Berlin as a whole7 

• There are the military patrols by the 
Four Powers, who are at liberty to move 
freely. ' 

• There is die joint safety control 'of air 
corridors to and from Berlin. ' 

• There 'is the joint manning pf Spiah- 
daii jail, where the aged Rudolf Hess has 
for years been the last prisoner. . 

• There are also certain special provi- 
sions for diplomats travelling between 
the two halvepof the city. 

These ate strictly limited de facto 
provisions (de jure four-power status is 
inalienable), so sudden changes in bor- 
der check'procedures.fpr diplomats are 
very important. ! ‘ / 

' '.They mattipt even, more when seen in 
the context of GtiR attempts' td insist oil 
non-AIlled mission staff, In West Berlin 
applying for visas for East Berlin . 

' The jest’s leeway has grown ftp har- 
row that an energetic response has 
grown 'dispensable on the slightest 

couht’, Rendte Mar bach- ■ 

(KielarNacbrlchlcD.3Jime 1986) 
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FINANCE 


The facts don’t 
justify Kohl’s 
optimism 




C hancellor Kohl used the Tokyo 
economic summit as a forum to 
praise West Germany's economic per- 
formance. ■ 

He said the country had done its 
homework and was now the front-run- 
ner among industrialised nations, , 

The German delegation is even repu- 
ted to have coined the expression “Koh- 
Ibnoniics” — why shouldn’t Kohl follow 
in the footsteps of “Reagan -omics", 
'Thn teller ism”, etc.? 

But this sort of excessive pride often 
precedes a tali An example is what hap-; 
pened to the last' Chancellor, Helmut.' 
Schmidt. 

Towards the end of the 70s, 
Schmidt's government and many foreign 
experts .spoke of the German economic 
niodcl.' 

Then external influences took a hand. 
The second oil-price shock, for in- 
stance, played a major part in leaving 
Schmidt's “model" a shambles 'and trig- 
gering a far-reaching economic crisis. 

And Kohl’s optimistic forecasts do 
not appear even to be well founded. 
Economic developments* have been ‘un- 
able to keep lip with Forecasts and 
growth estimates have become more 
conservative. 

No-ohe today' seriously expects 
growth this year to reach 4 per cent as 
predicted by government . spokesman 
Fricdhelm Ost in Marcli; 

.liven tile 3.5 per cent suggested a 
ipoiith ago in the spring report of the 
five leading economic, research insti- 
tutes now seems unlikely. Leading scep- 
tics include members of the Bundes- 
bank, 

It was hoped that the substantial de; 
crease in costs caused by the drop in oil 
prices and in, the prices pf cither imports 
would result in increased consumer 
spending. This would have confirmed 
Germany’s position as growth leader 
among industrialised countries. , 

But this has not happened. The pro- 
cess of restructuring from an economy 
sustained by exports to an economy 
supported by , domestic expansionary 
forces has not yet been achieved. . ’ ' 

The clearly waning impulses of, iKe 
former mainstay of the' economy/ ^ex- 
ports, are currently faced by a weak per- 
formance by the two new "loco mo lives" 
of the economy, private consumption 
Rnd business’ investments, ' 

As u result, there has been a decline 
in new orders In the industrial sector for 
the first time since the ’'strike period'' 
two years ago. ! 

During the first three ‘months of 15|8<) 
the volume of new orders, which can he 
regarded as u reliable indicator of econ- 
omic activity, was already alnjosi Jhrcc 
per cent down on Lite le’vdl recorded in 
summer Iasi year. , ' ' , . ' 

Since this peak period of the econpm- 
ic upswing the volume of new orders has 
been decreasing slowly but surely. 

Although domestic orders have deve- 
loped much more positively than expert 
orders even they have fallen below 'the 
1980 level. . 


Together with the pobrer profit ex- 
pectations of industry as a whole this si-., 
tuation has created a general mood of. 
uncertainty. 

The tnuch-respected index issued by 
the 1FO Institute for Economics in Mu- 
nich, which gives a general idea of the 
overall business "climate" in the Federal 
Republic of Germany, has been consist- 
ently falling for the last five months. 

Furthermore, the employment situa-. 
lion has not improved much since au- 
tumn last year. 

The slight (seasonally adjusted) drop 
in unemployment during recent months 
is not primarily due to economic deve- 
lopments but to. an alteration in the sta- 
tistical registration methods, older un- 
employed persons no longer being 
counted. . 

The dynamics of economic develop- ^ 
ment, therefore, have tailed off ih al- ' 
most nil branches, and this despite the 1 
decrease in the price of bil, lower inter- 
est rates and “consumption-friendly" 
tax relief measures, 

Germany, however, is not the, only 
country baffled by the fact that a whole 
variety of economic policy tonics have 
failed to bring about the desired effects. 

In almost all countries the pace of the- 
economic upswing, lags behind expect- 
ations.- • . ‘ 

•The question is whether the current 
development is just a quite normal 
“breather” in the wake of a long albeit 
moderate economic upswing or whether 
this u pswing is already flagging. 

The fact that private consumption 
tends to respond more slowly than other 
economic indicators during both the up- 
swing and downswing periodsand takes 
a very long time to adjust to tiew deve- 
lopments would suggest that the econo^ 
my is indeed taking a breather: ■' » « - 
This Irt tufn would 1 .suggest rhni rhe 
positive effects which can be expected 
to emanate from higher real income le- 
vels resulting Troih stable prices will on- 
ly gradually make their presence felt; 

Most employees ar£ still waiting for 
the effects of new pay settlements to im- 
prove their income situation. 1 ' 

Only then will price stability lead to a 
marked increase in consumption. 

.There are, however, still ahumber of 
obstacles . (6 this expected' thrust' in 
economic Activity'. , '' 

Above all, exports have lost their for; 
mer momentum. 

In February German exports were 
down on the level recorded at the end, of 
1985 for the first time since 1983, 

In view, of the appreciation ot the 
mark, the relatively weak economies of 
other, industrialised countries and the 
decrease in demajnd from O'PEC coun- 
tries an improvement . is unlikely in the 
near future. . ’ . 

With an eye to the allegedly splendid, 
pace of expansion in the German econo- 
my Chancellor Kohl was able during the 
economic summit to dismiss American 
suggestions that, Germany and Japan 
should boost their .own economic re- 
covery to compensate for the waning 
impetus ,of the US economy,. 

This, the Americans. claimed, would 
ensure a wqrld wide .economic upswing. 

However* if the ccpnomicdata In one. 
or,t\yo months time pre still so poor ns 
they are at the moment Iho government' 
will have to do some drastic rethinking. . . 

It will then be in its own (election) in- 
terests to take measures to boost the 
economy. • 

The question is. however, how lt> inr 
tends doing this without resorting to the 
kind pf government intervention it has 
so strictly rejected so far.: r : . 

- ■ I ' ' ' Hans Georg Lmder :n 

■" I- ' (NQmborger Nachrichiov2i May, 198ft) 


Bonn under US pressure 
to crank up the economy 


T here is a growing call ih the United 
States for the Federal Republic to 
do more to stimulate its economy. . 

A report by the US Congress Econ- 
omic Committee claims that .Germany 
would be in a “unique' position” to 
spearhead the economic growth of west- 
ern economies if, as expected soon, the : 
US moderated its own economic expan- 
sion |n an effort to reduce : its enormous, 
balance-of-trade and budget deficits. , 
Even without a special economic pol- 
icy programme, (he, 14-page report 
maintains, th.e “German malaise" during 
the first haif of 1980s can pe expected- 
to give way to a process of economic re- 
covery. ; .. «■ 

•The report is almost; exclusively, 
based on English: language .reference 
material. 

.The .rapidly increasing profits of, Ger- 
man businesses, the considerable cur- 
rent account surplus, the, low rate .of in- 
flation, the, .creation of an additional' 
250.000 new jobs Iqst year, and the im- 
proved investment climate are all re- 
garded as indicators of a general im- 
provement. 

Nevertheless,. ; “alarming obstacles" 
still have to be overcome before a new 
era of affluence and stability can set in. 

According to the report Germany's 
main assets are its “highly .qualified la- 
bour force, its well developed industrial 
and technological basis and the crossr 
parly consensus on the freermqrket 
orientation of the economy.” . 

. The. report also claims that the. main- 
reasons why Germany fell from Its posi- 
tion as the Nato country which best 
coped with the oil crisis to one which 
has fallen technologically behind and. 
where unemployment rose sharply at 
the beginning of the 1980s were: relat- ‘ 
ively high labo.ur costs and tAx rates, 
strict labour laws, outdated trade and 
commerce regulations,* and • ^y/elfare 
state system Which^ stifled private liiitiaf 
rive. 

Contrary to repeated declarations of 
support for the market economy system; 


Continued from page 3 , 

decision to bring charges . against the . 
CDU Chancellor. 

: In itself, of course, it. is not ujiusual.- 
for two judicial authorities to approach . 
the same problem with differing inter- 
pretations of the law. 

It is equally commonplace for a supe- . 
rlor authority (in this case the chief pu- 
blic prosecutor’s office in Dusseldorf) 
to gain the upper hand In such a situa- 
tion. 

; In this particular instance, however, 
the result was that court proceedings, 
for which in the final analysis an SPD 
Justice Minister assumed responsibility, 
were continually delayed to the detri- 
ment of a CDU Chancellor. 

This delay lasted well into the elec- 
tion campaign for the (for both parties) 
highly important state elections in Low- 
erSaxony. 

Of course, malice aforethought on the 
part of the Diisseldorf authorities is just 
as impssiblc to prove as is deliberately 
raise testimony on the part of Chancel- 
lor Kohl. 

Here too, however, it is the political 
And not the legal yardstick which ap- 
plies; something always sticks. 

i 

..... (Ntiinborgcr Nachrichlen, 3 1 May 1 98$) 



the report says, the Germans haveaho- ■ 
torical leaning towards government is-, 
tefvention.. ... 

Efforts by Ghancellor Kohl’s goven- ; 
ment -to- reduce the huge subsidisatks I 
of the economy via ’correspondiip j 
policies and to scale down the nun 1 ? j 
oLstate-otfned, corporations can.tfcfr j 
port claims, “at best" be charactdd 
as “half-hearted”. .d. > 

German publib utility enterpVlses.lh ! 
railway network, the local transport^ ; 
tem, air traffic and the cbmmunicaiiK, 
sector are still run by public moitop.-: 
lies. •' " ' 

• i.. . l ; , , 

The high level of inter-industrial ini' 
gration and the benefits' to be gained i 
major private companies from the bt 
reaucratisation of entjre branches <A‘>' 
dustry mean that ahy Attempts to chxi' 
the situatipn are confronted by nhtitf 
irisiiperablii political opposition. 

,The report cUas .the example ite 
Siemens grpqp, which receives aiuw 
mou$ amount of orders,. frpm gown- 
ment sources (estimate; t $1.7hp.(lui« 
the financial year 1984). 

Although thq,. Federal . Republic' 
GNP is qnly a fifth of the American^ 
gure, the report feels that, second tort- 
U§Aj Germany , is the “natural leadfi’ 
of any world economic u pswi ng. 

With the greatest amount ol foreign 
exchange reserves in the world and a 
•volume of trade amounting to half the 
US figure .the German economy, the re- 
port adds, Is “uniquely able" to help lb 
USA maintain; the international marte 
economy system which has served tk 
interests ‘or both, countries so well dur 
iiig the past. ■ • 

The former head of the America 
. central bank and former US ambassw 
or In Bonn, Arthur Burns, also endorse 
"this yiew,' 

purine a speech at . the Washing!® 

, Press Club he staged tha( the cower* , 
tive government In Bpnn. m'e low raff* : 
inflation AhdTohe of the lowest b# 

1 deficits irt'tfte'wdrici represent an ah 
:i 'fdedl 'cpifibinatipn .'for the removal : 
bureau ci-aiVc ‘obstacles-, the' 
duction of taxes and the 1 
terest rates. 

Burns, howeyer, does not 
exert! oti^of 1 public! tor Assure in tn . 

spect: byithG^a^wlwtl^iini s tra tior 

Insteqd- pf : telljng, Bonn aboU /.K . 

ternatiodMa^bmlS r es P onsIb S I 

Burns dSHifiwffllfi 'TO better to 


Burns OTtQmPwouWEre better to 
to Welmnf'Kbhl that the stimulatiO ,1 
uihe German’ economy would 
■ diice unemployment and defeat po»” 

•: opposition during the next election^ . 

In his criticism, however, 
mat ip grand seigneur Burns forgjr T 
mention that - the Reagan 
tion is 'primarily., interested; 
the buok for its -“home-made" dp*^ 1 

" librium in foreign .trade. >.. . ■ ", 
Tljis explains 1 why Washing, ^ 
never weary of wagging its - 
Borni even iii A 1 situation in ai, 
Gerrpan bedhohiy Is bUrsitlitB 

.1 - Petra M8V# 

(HpndcUWatl, 
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Asean meets again, but this time economic 
issues overshadow the Kampuchea question 


jf'sean, the Associatitin of South-East 
A Asian Nations; is on the f hreshold of 
the greatest challenge it has faced since it' 
was founded 19 years ago. 

! Tt must prove to itself and to the world 
that it is' more than a political pressure 
grotip set Up to look After common inter- 
ests on the international stage. 

(Asean 1 comprises Indonesia, 'MAiaysia, 
the Philippines, Slngapore’And Thaliand). 
v In’ energetically opposing Vieinam’s in- 
vasibn of Kampuchea, Asean has played a 
crudlal part ih Stemming Hanoi’s expan- 
sionist tendencies.' ’ 

The : Kampuchean crisis continues' to’ 
simmer despite Asean's peace proposals, 
bvit that is because Hanoi- knows neither 
compromise nor withdrawal. 

The Vietnamese feel time is on their 
side. Aseaii also feels time will- tell. It will 
certainly show who has more staying pow- 
er. .. 

Without Soviet aid totalling' $6m a day 
the Vietnamese military campaign In Kam- 
puchea would coilapsei'So would the Viet- 
namese economy. 

Kampuchea will be on the agenda in 
Manila on 23 and 24 June when AseRn 
Foreign Ministers meet for their 19th an- 
nual conference. ■■ 

Representatives from the United States, 
Canada, Japan, Australia, New Zealand 
and the European Community will also be 
there. . ... 

But, for the first time in six years an- 
other, internal issue will overshadow Kam- 





puchea: economic cooperatjori and 1 inte- 
gration. For 20 years the Asean countries 
have been the hub of economic growth in 
the Third World. ‘ ' | 

Healihy returns on commodity exports, 
filled government and private coffers m 
Indonesia, Malaysia, Thailand and the Phi- 
lippines.' Infrastructures were expanded. 
Import . . 

. Singapore, an island-state with ho com- 
modities pf its own,, made healthy profits 
and established itself as art export industry 
location. The Asean Five prospered and 
were joined by the oil-rich sultanate of 
Brunei in 1984, the year in which the in- 
ternational economic crisis began to affect 
the Asean region. , . 

The Asean countries were hit unexpec- 
tedly hard. Singapore's growth rate last 
year was -1.7 per cent. 

The Philippines, embroiled in a crisis 
that was mainly of its own making, 
slumped by a further 4.5 per cent (after 
-5.5 per cent in 1984;. 

Growth rates. in Indonesia, Malaysia 
and Thailand were a meagre 2.3. 2.7 and 
4.7 per cent respectively. 

This year only the outlook for Thailand 
is better, with even the World Bank rating 
five per cent growth a realistic figure. 
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■ Singapore "is expected i to decline- fur- 
ther, while Indonesia, Malaysia and the 
Philippines -will have difficulty staying on 
the right side of 2 ero. So the crisis is seri- 
ous. 

• Leading politicians have for years urged: 
Asean to step up regional economic coop* 
eration. Asean, : they argued, would only 
have a future if it succeeded in combining 
political solidarity and an economic Com- 
munity. 

■ Countless committees and clubs have 
been set up and starts' of ail kinds made, 
but the political will to make substantial 
headway is lacking. There has also been a 
lack of compulsion, of external pressure. 

Plans for large-scale joint industrial 
projects hnve foundered on member-: 
countries’ individual interests. 

The preferential tariff agreement signed 
nt the end of 1977 with high hopes of sett- 
ing up a customs-free trading zone is mak- 
ing slow and sluggish headway. 

Tariff preferences are between 20 and 
25 per cent and now apply to 18,000 pro- 
ducts, but no-one is interested in buying 
combs, padded jackets or bananas from 
neighbouring countries. 

Trade in goods qualifying for preferen- 
tial tariffs thus accounts for a mere two per 
cent of business between Asean countries. 

Yet trade within Asean, unlike Asean 
foreign trade As a whole, is on the increase, 
having grown from 1 5 per cent in the early 
1 980s to over 20 per cent today. 

Asean countries are faced with the 
. problem jhauiheit,. economies are^stiU- 
competitive, not complementary; 

They compete for the same markets 
with both their commodities and their in- 
dustrial exports, not to mention their ef- 
forts to interest foreign investors and raise 
bank loans. It is scant consolation to rea- 
lise they are all in the same boat due to the 
decline in commodity prices and growing 
barriers to trade. 

• But Asean’s community spirit is ■ in- 
spired by the realisation that a common 
rejoinder is crucial to survival. 

Different though the six countries may 
be in history, culture, religion and national 
characteristics, their politicians will have 
to face challenges jointly, strongly and de- 
terminedly. . 

The Asean countries face the economi- 
cally difficult and politically sensitive task 
of finding a formula by which to balance 
national Waivers and allocate the benefits 
of community agreements to share mar- 
kets and production in a manner accept- 
able to all. 

Preparations have begun, with sectoral 
cooperation , ap .important aspect. But 
> '*tprripd&SlS , haVemo^yet rearfhedJh^stAgtf Aft 
which Asean Economic Affairs Ministers 
could agree to terms.. 

Philippine Industry and Trade Minister 
Jos6 Concepcion gave this as the reason 
for the Indefinite pdstpon&meiit of the 
j conference'’ of Asealv Ecoriomlc - AffAirs 
Ministers that was to' ItAve been held -in 
! Manila in April: ; ’ V ,!: lr 

: The forthcoming confer'ericC of Foreign 
; Ministers, will indicate, the. (rend. It ; must 
pave^the jwpy. fbr tlip , summit : ‘meeting 
planned to be held next year to (fecjde .bn 
.cooperation -and integration of Asean 
•• ', economies -v!i *4 V--”.- 

• Asean heads of government* Him '.to 

mark the^ppci^ioq’siqt^ahniy^wan^ by 
jlaylng down a; policy, to jast iin|tu ( tlie 
year 2000, • 

: • ■. Chrisfel PUz 

(HandelablBtl, D0i?oldorf r 27 May 1986). 


Comecon looks 
more warmly 
towards Brussels 

T he Comecon countries have agreed, 
after years of hesitation, to establish 
official bes.with the Common Market and 
hold talks on bilateral economic affairs. 

The European Commission in Brussels 
has been told in a letter from East Ger- 
many that Comecon is ready to hold talks: 

■ This change of attitude dates back to 
the change of leadership in the Kremlin: - - 
Not until Mr Gorbachov took over as 1 
Soviet 1 leader did Comecon secretary Zy- 
khov say, in September 1985i that bilater- 
al agreements between the 1 ■ European 
Community and individual' East : bloc 
states might make sense. 

He thus met more than half-way the 
view the Common Market has always 
held. ■ : - •• ’ 

The Community has invariably- felt that 
useful though a dialogue between the um- 
brella organisations might be,* it could not 
extend to trade policy problems because 
Comecon was not adequately authorised 
to negotiate r on its member- countries’ be- 
half. 

Comecon statutes make no provision 
for a common trade policy, whereas Euro- 
pean Community countries hove long en- 
trusted Brussels with negotiating trade 
agreements for them. 

This largely formal line of argument was 
adopted because talks between the blocs 
would, it was fell, do less justice to the dif- 
ferent interests of Comecon countries thun 
agreements between individual countries 
and the Common Market. " 

A n umber ql Comecon countries al- 
'readyTiave ‘treaty 'lies' "wftfi the European 
Community, although they hnve yet to 
gram it diplomatic recognition. 

Relations wiLh Rumania have pro- 
gressed furthest. Brussels and Bucharest 
have agreements on trade in industrial 
goods, sectoral agreements for steel and 
textiles and a treaty setting up a mixed 
committee for mutual consultations. 

So the European Commission has ad- 
vised the Council of Ministers to enter into 
negotiations on a comprehensive trade 
and cooperation agreement. . 

Bilateral cooperation as envisaged by; 
the Commission 1 would be extended to in- 
clude agricultural produce and arrange- 
ments going beyond mere trade. ... : 

Material problems are unlikely to occur- 
in connection with such negotiations,. 

Preliminary talks with Hungary have al- 
so reached a fairly advanced stage,: al- 
though Budapest clearly expects the Com- 
mon Market to make concessions, espe- 
cially in the agricultural sector, it will have 
difficulty ih making. 

. Czechoslovakia aqd Poland have made . 
(,^8ppfoaahfts fopisonte.ttoje tpo.':Thpy, like J 
' Hungary, could well agree to trade treaty; 
terms with the European Community. 

; In contrast, Brussels Is still in die dark j 
! as to what Moscow hpd; Easi Berlin want. I 
; Contacts,, With ; SoyU?t; ahd;G0R govern- j 
j ment representatives ! hgye : sO' i^r been* 

! sporadic and infonnal. >■ 

I So. the first step is expected:!^ the Eu- 
•" ropean Commis^lbn to • .be the 'estnblish- 
j. ment of ofjfidaf ^ ■ ■ . [ 

. Trade|^ i ' the^E'hri3lSWh ’Cortlinunily ' 
presents fejv.pro^lerps inas- j 

!• much* aa f^a-^nhail;trad© ■ l&^l as sed as i 
| trade V: I 

i RelallotiiWifllCaJltieedh af^ ilkely to be i 
•j made more^spccjfle by: Sri' Agreement onj 
the exchajtjgja j^flpfdrrvitUion.anci .statistics : 
i (on enviroriftenWl.hWttefs; ior instance), j 
■I • ' Wilhelm Hadler \ 

■• (DleW«ll,;Bonn f 31.May 1986)1 
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Beer-pressurising device grandfather of 
diving-rescue kit for sub-zero waters 


rfA’wti ■■ 'V 


■ v ( . •... y 

D ivers trapped in accidents in the 
freezing cold lakes of Siberia may 
soon owe their lives to a rescue system 
made in Germany. 

ft is designed to work at> temperatures 
as low as -40* C: The first six. sets have 
just been shipped to the Soviet Union 
by the manufacturers, Driigcr of 
Liibcck. • 

In the United States pit rescue .work- 
ers Imvc come to he known as Drager- 
mcn in much the same way as divers arc 
called frogmen. 

Driigcr equipment was used when last 
year’s German Spncclub mission was 
sent into orbit. 

The Japanese aeronautics and space 
administration has ordered pressurised 
gas equipment from Liibcck for a space 
mission planned for 1987/88. 

Driigcr werk AG are a family firm yet 
a leading international manufacturer of 
respiratory equipment with a consoli- 
dated group turnover of DM835m. 

The story began with an almost bannl 
invention by Heinrich and Bernhard 
Driigcr. who in 1889 devised □ beer 
pressure device to reduce the pressure 
of carbonic add. 

It soon earned them good money, en- 
abling the two brothers to experiment 
with other techniques involving com- 
pressed gas. 

They laid the foundation for the pro- 
duct range much as it has survived to 
this day when, in 1902, they marketed 
the world's first oxygen equipment for 
use by anaesthetists in the operating 
theatre. 

Two years later they produced the 
first oxygen mask for use down che 
mine, followed in 1 907 by the first auto- 
matic resuscitation device. 

Between 1909 and 1912 Drager ap- 
plied for 46 German and 35 foreign pa- 
tents and registered L28 trade marks. 

Twice the firm, which has always 
been export-oriented, has had to start 
from scratch — - after each world war. ■ 
Chief executive Christian Drager, 51 . 
is the third-generation Drager in charge 
of the company. 

After the Second World War the pro- 
duct range was so wide that specialisa- 


tion was essential if- the firm was to< re- 
tain its independence. 

Drager were active in welding and ve-. 
hide mensurement and control technol- 
ogy. They held substantial shares in. 
both markets and : ran . operations at a 
profit. •••.«'.•-. , • • 

-But the management decided to con- 
centrate on ■ its . roots. Drager were to 
stand for safe breathing. 

Corporate policy states that: “We are 
a firm. developing,-. manufacturing and 
marketing worldwide products that 
make possible, support and protect re- 
spiration.” 

Respiration is made possible by sup- 
plying nir for breathing down gas-con- 
taminated mines, in thick smoke or un- 
der water. 

- Respiration is supported for patients 
whose own breathing is too weak to sup- 
ply the body with sufficient oxygen. 

Respiration is protected when the 
surroundings are polluted by toxins 
such as gas or dust. 

On the basis of this corporate identity 
activities are concentrated in four main 
sectors: medical technology, safety engi- 
neering, gas measurement and pressure 
chamber technologies. 

There are competitors in all four sec- 
tors but no one company active in such 
a wide range and in a position to make 
use of the synergic effect. 

An example of this interaction is the 
sensor devised for diving equipment 
and now used in medical apparatus and 
air safety equipment too. 

Drager have been equally systematic 
in establishing a presence in export 
markets. This, says Christian Drager, is 
essential both to sell goods and to hold 
one’s own in competition. 

“In the long term," he says, “we can 
only be good at home if we can hold our 
own in international markets too. 

“Only by maintaining a presence in 
the domestic markets of our competi- 
tors can we know what plans they have.” 

In 1973 Drager had eight subsidiaries 
abroad. There are now 18 and produc- 
tion facilities in important foreign mar- 
kets such as Britain, Brazil and the Un- 
ited States. 

Early last year Fritz A. Lohmann, an 
experienced export manager, .was ap- 
pointed to the board with responsibility 
for sales, marketing and product ma- 
nagement. 

His appointment was a clear sign of 


the importance attached to export mar- 
kets, whigh already account for 40 per 
cent of turnover. . . f . 

Lohmann came- from Valvo In Ham- 
burg, a Philips company and the largest 
European microchip manufacturer. 

Drager pioneered preferential shares 
in 1979 to ensure long-term independ- 
ence via access to the capital market. 

“There is no problem that cannot be 
boiled doWn to a problem of person- 
nel," saysi the cHief executive. On this 
basis Drager have developed outstand- 
ing products and earned an' internation- 
al reputation. 

They include ah escape route Concept 
for mines Including hermetically-sealed 
escape chambers in which six people 
can survive in situ for at least four 
hours. 

Pressure chambers used in offshore 
resetie work in Australia, Cuba, Malay- 
sia and Nigeria are based on the same 
principle. They are devised for use at 
depths of up to 450 metres. 

In 1969 the Heligoland submarine la- 
boratory was a sensation. It has since 
been outstripped by much more sophis- 
ticated technology at the North Sea di- 
ving station. 

Drager diving systems can simulate 
conditions at depths of up to 450 me- 
tres and Drager engineers are working 
on systems capable of simulating condi- 
tions at depths of up to 1,500 metres. 

Paul Dietz 

fRheinischrr Merkur/ChrUi und Welt. 

Bonn. J I May 1986) 


Hint ion how to 
sell marine 
technology 

E conomic, Affairs Minister Matin 
Bangemann says joint ventures 
help Germany's marine technology indus- 
try to get a foothold in world markets. . 

Opening the, Marine Technology and 
International Cooperation symposium in 
Wijhelmshaven, he said the industry m 
not be disheartened ,by its unfavoured 
starting point in international competition 
But it might need to show some imsji- 
nation: joint ventures or other forms d 
collaboration might ease access to maid 
so far closed, Herr Bangemann suggests 
The Federal government ,would doits 
best to negotiate amendments to the 
seabecj mining provisions of the UN 
Law- of the Sea Convention so qs to 
make them generally, acceptable. 

Bonn chose not to sign the conven- 
tion on account of the unsatisfactory 
and inadequate nature of these provi- 
sions. 

The Federal government issued & 
cences to prospect for marine comnit \ 
dities last December in order io ensure 
that German firms were not excluder' 
from deep-sea mining in the meantim 1 
Prospecting for manganese nodute • 
in the areas for which licences had bets ' 
issued could now go ahead and the engi- 
neering und technology needed could be 
further developed. 

Bonn also plans to press hard in the 
Gatl round Herr Bangemann expects to 
.start soon for liberalisation of trade in 
services and the drafting of genen Ify 
acknowledged multilateral provisions. 

(Die Well, Bonn. 22 Mij Wi 
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sounding reports praising past achieve- 
ments. . 

In this respect, Wallmann very much 
resembles Wolfgang Karrte of the Fed-, 
eral Cartel Office in Berlin. ; 

One of the key questions will be 
which guidelines are- 'to be followed, 
when building or extending nuclear 
power stations. 

'• Both the West German public utility 
enterprises and local troubleshooters 
may now experience a rude awakening. 

TThe new minister has extensive re- 
sponsibilities; ranging from waste-water 
disposal to , more effective ways of. 
cleaning up the environment and pre- 
venting Germany’s neighbouring coun- 
tries from polluting rivers such as the 


Rhine, Werra or Weser with potassium 
salt. 

Wallmann is certainly a politician 
who stands a good chance of coping 
with this variety of difficult tasks and 
improving environmental protection 
and safety. 

In view of the significance of these 
tasks longer-term measures should be 
taken. 

Today there is still talk of Waljraann 
running against Holger Borner as the 
CDU’s candidate in the 1987 state elec- 
tions in Hesse. 

The questjon is, however, whetbt 
Wallmann might not be more urgent 
needed in Bonn as a cabinet mainsW- ■ 

: Fritz 

: (Frankfurior 

fUr Deutschland, 4 J une ' 9 * 
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Airbus shows how it will take on Boeing 
in the battle for the skies 


A full range of five versions of the Eu- 
ropean Airbus was on display for 
the first time at the. Hanover air show. 
Models of the planned A 330 and. A 
340 complement the three aircraft al- 
ready available. 

Airbus’ increased range is an attempt 
to, take the battle for sale?. to Boeing, the 
American manufacturer which is able to 
offer airlines a much, wider range than 
anybody else. 

Il.is a tough market. It is also an odd 
one: when Pan Ami th? American carri- 
er, received.three new A 3.10s last year, 
they were delivered through, of all peo- 
ple, Boeing. 

Huge amounts stand to be won and 
lost over the next few years. Just how 
much is disputed. Boeing, manufacturer 
of more than half the jet airliners in the 
West, puts world civil aviation demand 
until 1 995 tor airliners seating 130-plus 
«i roughly 4,000 — worth more than 
S\35bn. 

Airbus Industrie expects demand 
over the next 20 years to be 9,100 
worth $500bn. It predicts, that it will 
supply, 2,600 of these. 

That would amount to an average 
output of over 100 units a year for the 
next 20 years, and what that means is 
clear from comparison with the past. 

Since the first Airbus was supplied to 
its buyer 12 years ago roughly 260 Air- 
buses have found buyers. That is an av- 
erage 22 a year, so Airbus are expecting 


to boost production fivefold for the next 
two decades. ” 

That conveys some idea of the state 
of the industry nowadays: like a mad- 
house. An airline needs barely to hint 
that- it might be interested in a new air- 
craft for sale? representatives to besiege 
it. 

Aircraft manufacturers have long 
ceased to think primarily in terms of 
profits. Their main concern is to keep a 
foot in every conceivable door.- 

With an enormous volume of busi- 
ness expected in the years ahead, sales 
staff are under immense pressure to de- 
liver the goods. Orders must be booked 
— at virtually any price. 

It is a no-holds-barred contest. Lock- 
heed and -Boeing were proved several 
years ago to have worked with bribes. . 

Sales staff use dubious performance 
charts. Wine, women and song are laid 
on as sweeteners. Expenses are immate- 
rial provided there is still the slightest 
chance of beating the competition to an 
order. 

Shrewd airline executives play them 
along for all they are worth and benefit 
from extremely advantageous terms, 
This game of poker is played m the 


Germany is a much more 
interesting country 
than you may think. 
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highest and most reputable level. Short- 
ly. before signing an Airbus order the 
Chief executive of Swissair, for instance, 
flew to Boeing in Seattle to check Boe- 
ing’s final offer of terms for the alterna^ 
tive, the Boeing 767. 

. At Swissair a decision had long been 
reached in favour of the Airbus, as -Boe- 
ing are sure to have known, so this ploy 
can only have been' intended to ensure 
even better terms from Airbus Indus- 
trie. 

Boeing will have been only too happy 
to oblige, knowing equally, well how 
desperate Airbus were for orders and 
how vulnerable the European consor- 
tium was. 

. That was in 1978, since when compe- 
tition has grown even fiercer. Interna- 
tional civil aviation has been hit by a 
slump, airlines have been short of cash 
and manufacturers have been short of 
orders. • 

The time was ripe for unusual dealing 
of all kinds. Entire fleets of aircraft were 
leased, not bought outright. McDonnell 
Douglas leased MD 80s to American 
and TWA. thereby averting the threat of 
closure for lack of orders. 

Boeing used the same bait to persu- 
ade Delta Airlines, previously a regular 
McDonnell Douglas customer, to switch 
allegiance to the Boeing 737. 

In both cases the lessee was able to 
negotiate terms far more favourable 
than the rule in the leasing business, 
particularly ..termination clauses- -that 
saddled the lessor with the risk of one 
day being left with dozens of airliners 
returned early. 

This has yet to happen but it is not 
long since Boeing would have been able 
to call themselves the eighth-largest air- 
line in the United States if they had 
flown all the aircraft taken back in 
trade-ins. 

Al one stage Boeing had over 40 air- 
craft returned empty, as it were: trade- 
ins awaiting sale oh the second-hand 
market. 

In summer 1983 Boeing accepted as 
trade-ins two Boeing 747s, five Airbus 
A -300s and three McDonnell Douglas 
DC 10s. Singapore Airlines bought five 
757s and six 747-300s in return. 1 

The company also accepted 1 1 Lock- 
heed TriStars in a deal with Delta Air- 
lines and several other aircraft as part of 
smaller deals. - 

A 12-man sales squad scoured the 
market for customers to buy second- 
hand airliners parked up on Boeing air- 
strips: • , 

'Mob&ifflfir D ? 6trgI^s J 6haf6^wfeen2S # 
arid 30 used airliners from various quar- 
ters at this stage, while the European? 
could hardly claim to-be much better 
off. • 

Airbus were manufacturing A 300s 
for stock rather than to order. Orders 
were riot coming in and over 20 neW, 
unsold Airbuses were stockpiled at orie 
stage.- ■ ^ ' •/ 

•The situation has "since improved. 
Airbus have sold many all-graft in Stock,' 
although some' Were sold at Jess th art 
cost price; and the. Americans have been 
able to scaje down their salesmanship in 
the secondhand market. • 

But 'competition: has- grown neither 
tamer nor fairer, The three ; Airbuses 
Boeing, sold to Pan Aft bought 
from Kuwait Airway? at- the full price 
before delivery. • '■ 1 


Boeing bought the A. 300s from Ku- 
wait in return for a Kuwaiti OTder of 
Boeing 767s. 

. Airbus aren't squeamish either. In 
1984 Boeing signed a -preliminary con- 
tract with Indian Airlines, the domestic 
airline, for which' Rajiv Qandhi used to 
work as a pilot, for 12 Boeing 7.57s. 

Boeing trimmed the price from $ 45 m 
to $35m per plane to keep Airbus out of 
the market, but to no avail. . 

At. last year's Paris air show Mr 
Gandhi was rumoured to have spent 
longer than planned at the Airbus stand, 
indicating that something or other was 
afoot, as indeed it was. 

At the end of September Indian Air- 
lines signed a contract with Airbus I nr 
diistrie for 19 A’300s at $32m each. 

As an ' additional incentive France 
promised to support India’s case, for 
concessional loans from the Wqrld 


The new models 

A irbus Industrie, the European con- 
sortium, unveiled at this year’s 
Hanover air show two new models 
planned to be available in five years. 

They were the four-engine, 260-scn- 
ter, long-range A 340 and the twin-en- 
gine, 3 1 0-scater, medium-range A 330. 

These models complete the Airbus 
range. By autumn the consortium hopes 
(o have enough orders in hand to give 
the go-ahead for development, which 
will cost an estimated DM7bn. 

Lufthansa, the German nirlinc, is 
among the potential customers — it is 
mainly interested in the long-range 
model. 

Boeing and McDonnell Douglas 
have announced plans to build compet- 
ing models. 

Boaing-is to bujJd a smaller version 
of the four-engined 747 seating 300 
and a larger version of the twin-engine, 
medium-range 767 seating 330. 

McDonnell Douglas is to build a 
three-engined MD II to replace the 
DC 10. It will be available as a 320-sea- 
ter in medium- and long-range versions. 

All these new models are to be avail- 
able by the end of the decade. 

(Die Zci(, Hamburg, SO May 19X0) 

Bank, to help India purify the water of 
the Ganges and to bring forward the de- 
livery date of Mirage jet fighters already 
ordered. 

Deals such as these make the Ameri- 
cans hopping mad. They see Airbus as a 
government-subsidised corporation 
with much greater economic leeway 
than private firms such as Boeing or 
McDonnell Douglas. 

" Airbus is jointly Owned by France, 
Germany, Britain and Spain. An Ameri- 
can firm would certainly not be able to 
manufacture planes for stock' just to 
, keep the payroll busy. _ . 

1 Europeans 'are' hot entirely satisfied 
with Airbus Industrie either. The con- 
sortium is said to totally lack economic 
transparency. The quality of Its riircraft 
is undisputed but a comprehensive and 
verifiable cost analysis is not available. 

- As matters stand Airbus would prob- 
ably not yet be in a position to hold Its 
own in a straight fight with B being. • • 

■ Only three basic models are currently 
available .. iri the 150- to 300 -sea ter 
range. They are the A 300, the'A 310 
and the A 320. • ! : 

> Boeing 1 in contrast can offer 'anything 
from the :• 500-sealer Jumbo to ah '■ 1 8 1 - 
se&tef feeder airc raft ma fiu factu red by 
newly-bought Canadian 'subsidiary dfe 
Havilland; : • i • :• . i • . • 

. So the no-holds-barred struggle is 
sure to continue. - ;< = >Sepp Moser 

■ ■' (Die Zsit, Hamburg, 30 May 1986) 
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When German and Israeli writers meet, 
there’s only one topic — the Holocaust 


<9mvafe&it)«i0cr 

i.: •••. i.-- i 

W heii writers meet they usually dis- 
cuss a single subject: literature. 

But not when German and Israeli 
writers meet. They deal with Auschwitz ; 

This was shown yet again at the sec- 
ond meeting of German' and Israeli au- 
thors held by the FDP's 1 Friedrich Ndu- 
mahn Foundation in Konigswinter, near 
Bonn. 

The topic was meant to be “Writing in 
n Young State 1 —' In a Traumatised. So- 
ciety'r. The 40 writers present over the 
three days had planned to discuss the 
form and content of writing in Germany 
nnd Israel. 

But it did not work out that way. The 
subject was the Holocaust. 

“You can't talk about literature in 
Germany .“an Israeli woman writer said. 

Josef Lapid, writer, politician and 
former director-general of Israeli radio 
nnd TV: “The Holocaust is the only is- 
sue for discussion by Jews and Ger- 
mans. There will never be another." 

He criticised what he felt was on of- 
fensive lack of. feeling some Germans 
showed toward the Jews, their percepti- 
ble inability to. piourn. 

Since the 1970s, he feels, there has 
been a tendency in German literature 
nnd drama to accuse the Jews of guilt. A' 
scene in Hetnar Kipphardt’s play 
Brother Eichmann clearly equates 
Auschwitz and Beirut. 

"To compare the historically unique 
genocide of the Jews with Beirut or any 
other event is to make it (Auschwitz) 
appear harmless," Lapid said. 

The more guilt the Jews are accused 
oh the less responsibility the Germans 
needed to feci for Auschwitz. “But this 
guilt can never end: not after 40 years, 
not after 400 years.” 

In these circumstances there could be 
no shades of grey in literary portrayal of 
the Holocaust, no half-tones, only black 
and white. 

The views of Lapid, 55, were shared 
by Lea Fleischmann, 40. 

How, she wondered, could one possi- 
bly communicate normally in a country 
where modes of thought and behaviour 
that led to Auschwitz had changed not 
one iota? 

The Germans, she felt; were as trust- 
ing in authority as they were 50 years 
ago. 

The radical view espoused by Josef 
Lapid and the blanket,, one-sided view 
held by Lea Fleischmann did not go un- 
cnntradicted. 

“Life goes on despite Auschwitz”, 
said Mordcchai Virshubsky. Auschwitz 
as a symbol of horror threatened to be 
reduced by constant repetition to an 
empty phrase. 

Literature and art ought not to deal 
solely with topics representing the. past. 
“They must also foster understanding 
and pave the way to abetter future. 

Ghetto playwright Yehoshua Sobol 
called, in contrast to Lapid, Tor a litera- 
ture that thought and brooded, differen- 
tiating rather than generalising. 

Via history the writers eventually got 
round to literature in Konigswinter, 
with extracts being read. 

Cordelia Edvardsson in Gebranntes 


Kind such t das Fetter and Grete Weil in 
Maine Schwester Antigone desoribe in 
autobiographical novels the -tragic: and 
paradoxical dilemma of Jews Who sur- 
vived the Holocaust. 

They are victims who .feel guilty for 
having survived. “The struggle 16 sur- 
vi vo cannot: be waged guiltlessly,” Cor- 
delia Edvardsson writes: - 

Ralph Giordano in his novel Die Ber- 
tinis : similarly seeks / to describe , his 
youth in Nazi Germany. 

Other topics were also dealt with in 
the readings. In his latest play The Pal- 
estinian’ Woman Sobol deals with ;the 
problematic coexistence of Arabs and 
Jews. • • 

The varied work -of Sami Michael, 
Lea Fleischmann and - Ule Bohmcier 
had in common personal problems and 
human destinies independently of histo- 
ry- and geography. 

Literary discussions didn’t take long. 
Instead of talking about metaphors and 
syntax the Israeli writers told tales and 
recounted personal reminiscences. 

They passionately, frankly and elo- 
quently voiced their confessions and 
fears. Israelis were seen to have very 
little confidence in the Germans. 

Sami Michael, speaking for the Israeli 
writers, said they had spent three days 
performing a kind of intellectual strip- 
tease, turning their insides out. 

What about the Germans? “After 
three days 1 still don't know much about 
the Germans." he sold. They had re- 
mained silent and unfathomable. 

That was not, perhaps, surprising. Jo- 


sef Lapid and Lea Fleischmann had 
been too quick to outline positions and 
allocate roles. The Germans were oh the 
defensive. 

This was not, of course, an arbitrary 
position. It was historically right, .Ger-. 
man writers, including those represent*-; 
ing the younger generation, are victims 
of German history. They, too live and 
write in a traumatised society. 

.In his. May 1985 speech marking thp 
40th anniversary- of VE. Day Richard 
von Weizsacker, the German head of 
state, outlined the position .as follows: 

“No-one expects them (younger peo- 
ple) to wear hair shirts simply because 
they are Germans; But -their, forefathers 
bequeathed them a harsh legacy. 

“We all, guilty or not, old or young v 
must accept the past. We all are affected 
by its consequences and are liable for 
them.” / , . 

The personal and societal responsib- 
ility of writers is that of keeping memor 
ries alive by means of their novels, sto- 
ries and plays — memories of “a reality 
no written word can surmount,” as an 
Israeli put it. . . .. 

The discussions between 1 Germans 
and Jews were difficult and painful,- yet 
in the end there was a barely percepti- 
ble, fragile rapprochement, an agree- 
ment to talk with each other regardless 
what had happened. 

■That may mot be much but it was still 
a great deal. 

Dietmar Ktmthak 

(Gcncral-Anzelgcr.Bonn.3l May 1986} 


W ladyslaw Bartoszewski, winner of 
this year's peace prize of the Ger- 
man Booksellers' Association, ; ls a wri- 
ter, publicist, historian and human 
rights campaigner. 

He was general secretary of the Pol- 
ish PEN Club, later banned. He now 
holds a chair at the Roman Catholic 
University of Eichstatt and will be. a vi- 
siting lecturer at Munich University tpis 
summer. ... 

. The jury said he had been honoured 
for his “uncompromisingly , peaceful” 
outlook. 

He had waged over 40 years of non- 
violent struggle for his country as on im- 
passioned Pole, an impassioned Cathol- 
ic and an impassioned humanist. - 
• He will be presented with the prize, 
worth DM25,000, during, the Frankfurt 
book fair. The speech in his honour will 
be made by Bavarian Education Minis- 
ter Hans Maier. 

Bartoszewski, 64, was sent to Ausch- 
witz in 1940 as an 18-year-old; He was 
released seriously ill but continued to 
work against the Germans in the resist- 
ance, taking part in the 1944 Warsaw 
uprising. 

. He was repeatedly arrested and sen* 
fenced after the war loo. During the Nar 
zi occupation he helped to found and 
edited a resistance , paper for Catholic 
academic youth. . . ,i 

In 1946. he joined the editorial, staff 
of Gftzeia Ludowt i„the Opposition dal-. 

ly. iV. , * j i- 

Several years later he. was sentenced 
to eight years, in prison for. espionage. 
He .spent four and a half years: behind. 
, bars until he was exonerated. ■ 

: As a historian he has written about 
50 books and 500 magazine articles on 


An ‘impassioned 
Pole’ wins 
peace prize 
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Auschwitz vlotiih . . . Wladyslaw Bar- 
toszewski, (Photo: dpa) 

modern Polish history, so he knows in 
greater detail than many what the loss of 
Six million dead during the war and the 
Nazi occupation meant for Poland. 

, Yet he was one of the first Poles to 
extend the hand of friendship to Ger- 
mans. 1 He -saved Jewish lives arid; 'is 
viewed in Israel as a just man. i . • • . 

In Poland he has constantly criticised 
the Party and the government when they 


Grass is off to 
seek greener 
fields in Asia 

W riter Gunter Grass surprising, 
decided for personal reasons dm 
to stand for re-election as presideu ol 
the Berlin Academy of Arts. Compos 
Giseiher klebe was elected his 
sor.-’ • * .. • 

Grass took over three years agoafta 
the sudden death of architect Wim 1 
Diittihann. Painter, sculptor and ■ 
tect Max Bill w&s elected vice-prcs&i ■ 
Grass, 58, plans to spend aj?rj ; 
Asia. His decision not to stand, ofih) 
he had notified the academy son^. 
ago, had nothing to do with theanftt 
lent' reception of his latest novel Dt 
Rattin. . • > . 

“But I must say I am very glad tott 
leaving Germany. Political commitm;' 
has become suspect amongst lasfe: 
able intellectuals, as I ha ve found cw: 
my cost. 1 simply cannot take part in£ 
current post-modern murmurings.’’ 

Three 1 years ago he was elected prt. 
dent by a narrow majority in thtfr 
ballot. His opponent was actor 
Schroder. ‘ 

Over 200 artists of various VlVuAk 
members of the 'academy. Mis 'iM 
outside Berlin — Stephan Hermlftb 
example, who lives in East German). 

During his term as president Gu 
called for “creative unrest.” He iniiiu--' 
a comprehensive series of lectures* 
the “poverty of enlightenment.” 

The long-awnited expansion of it 
academy to include a film and mti 
section’ also took place during his ton 

in office. . * 

ilpu 

(Kolncr Siadl-Anxcigcr, Cologne. 2 June I 0 *' 

violated human rights. He was last attest 
when martial law was declared in 
cember 1 98 1 after Solidarity was banned 
He was freed because a Jewish $ 
cial had intervened on his behalf. »*• 
have strange friends, Mr Barloszewsi 
bishops and rabbis,” the Polish Hor 
Minister said. 

Bartoszewski is convinced that st 
fering serves a purpose. He says Y 
must always decide in favour of life, 
is an optimist. He has offered resists 
These are all parts of his life. 

His parents taught him that life/ - 
price was a disgrace, pie cpufBfc’ 
stand up for civil rights is, he fflris. 
important. \ ' : . 

He was one of the firs^^^ , 

, that his country had takdh 

; pulsion of millions of Germans no 

holnes. TTiat is but <me>ntence!w 
cduntless cdri^entibr^txjet^wv 
He does h&t keep quiet about W* 
bestiality that led to the death of s« 

: , Sfori arid 'the' loss of people’s ho®** 
eluding Pblish honied iii the east 
He does not keep quiet about ll>* 
■;ret anreemp.nt hfitwe.fin-HitlefaQv^T 


iret agreement between-Hitlef 
and the ,divi£iop:of Pplaqd.cYeM ' % 
the Wehrmacht invaded the couafn 


September 1939, 

•. He speaks oilt ibout the mass 

Katyn Forest and doed; so 
pointless accusadonsawJ sowth*®^ 

hatred but tQ. educate arid leach iWPJJ 
He feels there ought to be 
pie who instinctively, did i 

1 felt was right and ;ma:de ,i Saffnn 
others,’ taking suffering 1 dh-thenw® ^ 
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Pas de bourree away from 
gimmickry and props 



D uring recent years ..ballet has been 
moving towards a kind of dance- 
cum-theatre, a style marked by less 
fluidity of movement and more gestures 
and speech. * 

It is also a style which involves trying 
to impress the audience by using as 
many props as possible. 

But no more. The emphasis is return- 
ing to dancing. 

This is a welcome development be- 
cause ballet ill its inherently rhythmic 
form is much more exciting than make- 
shift, efforts to disguise the lack of 
choreographic imagination by empjoy- 
ihg aids which are alien to the art 

What is more, Germany now stands a 
better chance of keeping pace with in- 
ternational developments. 

Although Germany’s expressive’ and 
pri>blcrri:Conscious theatrical dancC style 
lias been praised in other western coun- 
tries, especially' In that eldorado of ballet, 
the United' States, - * preference 'has always' 
been given to dancing pure and simple. 

Pina Bausch and her pupil VivtenriO 
Newport provide the most recent and 
striking examples of this changing trend. 

Bausch’s latest production in Wup- 
pertal entitled Viktor clearly reveals 
more smooth and dance-like elements. 

She'crfWttttiy unfolds her ideas, exhi- 
larating the audience with manifest sym- 
bols. impressive images and imaginative 
sequences of movement. 

The performance never drifts into the 
reaim of the banal or arbitrary. ' 

The central theme is the rote of wom- 
en in our society. ' 

The women depicted, however, are 
not thundering women’s libbers. 

Although on stage the women are 
misused as auxiliary objects, for exam- 
ple as fountains providing water for the 
ablutions of the men, they put up a 
clever fight. ' '• 

The most gentle form of “disobedi- 
ence’’ is refuge iri a dream world. ' 

One Woman ■— the enchahting Silvia 
Kcsselheim ■*- tries to flee' from her drab 
and mundane existence by dancing tip-toe 
as a ballerina for well over four minutes. 

• Others put up a more passive fight, 
orting Oivoxtremely -demanding gentle- 1 
roan to leave the place where they wdrk' 
as waitresses. ' .... ... • 

T (l e path iri ; the battle of the' 

. One example -is a female; auctioneer, 
'vho' holds theorems in her- hands and 

PHlte them tight;- • "*'• 
vyttoi\ which was 1 pieced ! together: 
during a tour of Italy, must tank ad one 
Pifia Bausch’s- more 'convincing 
choreographic productions-. ■ ■ ; 

■ She' indicates a return to hef'ensem- 
b(9’s more exciting origins; • 

In. her Gegen Abend traf Heinrich Si- 
tylle at the Theater am Turm-in Frank- 
mrt, Vivienne Newport : presents - an 
equally vibrant;;vlvid and sensitive style. 

Unfortunately, ballet : 'performances 
a rq- few- and- far .between ■ in Franfkurt 
tmsseason.' ., • :■ • •• 

The most important-festivals. showing 
the latest dartce developments and 
called BesTANZaufnahpie (a^ play on the 


word Bestandsaiifnahme , which means 
stock-taking) were dropped. 

■ There are, however, rays of hope, 
$uch as ihe Newport premiere. 1 

Vivienne Newport describes the fate 
of women in fleeting one-night relation- 
ships. 

• William Forsythe, the director of 
Frankfurt’s opera ballet. house, hqs also 
come up with something new. 

Skinny is a lively dance on a vulcano, 
backed by the driving rhythms of a 
sound computer. 

The troupe of dancers move like ro- 
bots in accordance with rigid formation 
patterns. . 

At the same time the transitions of 
their movements are uninhibited and 
full of an exuberant joic de vivre. 

Whereas the Hamburg bullet com- 
pany has to manage without the prem- 
iere of its ballet director John Ncumeier 
during its Ballet Festival, Neutneier 
himself is currently preparing produc- 
tions in Berlin. 

His Tristan, taken from the saga of 
King Arthur (powerful and xylograph ic 
dance figures), met with the in some 
cases considerable disapproval of the 
audience.at the Deutsche Opcr. 

There was praise, on. the. other hand, 
for his sensitive and lively choreography 
for Johnnn Sebastian Bach’s Orchestral 
Suite No. 3. 

The only premiere is Einhorn i Un- 
iform. a highly symbnlic pruducinm deal- 
ing wuh the longings ul youth lor. love. . 

Eva Evdokimova plays a girl who 
confuses droams and reality. 

A man appears in the form of a un- 
icorn and makes such an impression on 
her that she yields to him. 

When he disappears she no longer 
knows whether the whole thing was a 
dream or reality. 

In a pleasant blend of classical and 
expressive dancing choreographer Neu- 
meier shows that he is at his best when 
arranging poetic pas de deux. 

The fact (hat new choreographers can 
try out their various styles during the 
opening days of the 1 2th Ballet Festival 
in Hamburg has an invigorating influ- 
ence on the company. •'* 

This kind of challenge proves just 
how high the- ensemble’s technical, 
standard is. - : •• • . 1 


The spectrum ranges from ironically 
arranged classical pieces such as Leonid 
Jakobscn’s Miniatiiren to the dramatic 
expression of the masterly adaptation of 
the Othello theme in Jos£ Limon's The 
Moor's Havana and the modern dance 
style of Rudi van Dantzig's Niemands- 
landmd Jiri Kylidn’s Verklarte Nadu. 

Together with magnificent soli and 
superb corps de ballet the final Nijinsky 
gala presents excellent guest stars. 

The underlying theme of the evening, 
is Ballet andlts Music. ... 

With reference to signifiennt examples 
from three centuries. Neumeier proved a 
charming master of ceremonies, illustrat- 
ing the development of ballet music. 

.Originally, music was specifically 
cqmposed.for.a particular, ballet . per- 
formance, whereas choreographers to- 
day let themselves to be inspired by es- 
tablished music.. . . 

There arc a number of.clipiaxcs to. a 
long but varied gala. . 

Don Juan by Christoph . Willibald 
Gliick is a Swedish and historical adap- 
tation. 

Anncli Athanko and Per Arthur. Sc- 
gersirom from Stockholm,. who also en- 
thral the audience in the balcony scene 
of Romeo .and Juliet,, dance with tre- 
mendous emotion. 

Merle Park from the London Royal 
Ballet gives her farew.ell performance 
with the delightful and amusing La 
Chtnie metamorphosee en Femme. 

Evelyn Hart, an international star 
from Canada, dances an enchanting pas 
de deux- with Hamburg's Ivan. Lixka in 

Nouineicr’s her Nttssknacker. 

The audience was extremely enthu- 
siastic about Carla Fraeei and Glicurglic 
lancu from the Milan Seala. 

She moves lyrically with all the exper- 
ience of a Sri-year-old ballerina. 

. ,Hu Jwu)»..iiiul < tiwvfy».^ai,^..pawci;liJjL 
danseur noble. 

Monique Janotta and Paolo Rorto- 
luzzi from Diisseldorf have unfortunate- 
ly passed their peak. 

Other dancers, however, were brilli- 
ant. Colleen Scott stood out as Eurydikq 
and Gantal Guoda as Joseph. 

In Le Sac re. Beatrice Cordua exhibit- 
ed marvellous dramatic dancing. 

All passages are from John Neumei- 
er’s ballets. . 

One particular part from La Sylphlde 
with Eva Evdokimova and Jan Broeckx 
was especially praiseworthy. • 

Hamburg festival ofi ballet, therefore, 
exemplifies the art of pure dancing-in 
the contemporary German ballet scene. 

Roland Longer. 

• (Deutsches Allgcmcincs Sonntngsblatl, 

• ;> Hamburg, 25May 1986) 
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Boy Gobert was a favourite In Hanv, 
burg. iPhitio: Pcier Peilsch) 

■ THE THEATRE 


Director Boy 
Gobert 
dies at 60 

A ctor, producer and theatre- director 
Boy Gobert has been found dead in 
his Vienna flat — it was just h few days 
before his o I si birthday. Cause of death 
was probably a heart smack. 

Gobert was often the butt of profession- 
al criticism: on stage he felt at home in the 
world of snubs and social upstarts. 

His best performances were in plays 

b^Sicmhcip. 

''VXasryear he angrily left Germany to 
become director of the Theater in der 
Joscfstadt in Vienna. . . 

Gobcrt s father was the Senator for 
Cultural Affairs in Hamburg nnd his 
mother was a Hungarian countess. 

His debut performance as an actor af- 
ter -the war was in Helmut Gmelin’s 
Theater. ini Zimmer as Oswald in Ib- 
sen's Ghosts. 

Via the Deutsche Schauspielhaqs in 
Hamburg his career cook him. to Karls- 
ruhe, Frankfurt, Stuttgart and Munich 
and then back to Hamburg. ■ 

Between 1960 and 1969 he worked 
at the Vienna Bu rgtliea ter. '■ . 

It was- .then that his career, as a thea- 
tre-director began, firat. of all. at, the 
Thalia theatre in Hamburg. . 

However, after failing to simultane- 
ously become director, of the Deutsche 
Schouspielhaus and. the Thalia theatr^ 
he left Hamburg embittered- to become 
the director-general of the pubfic.thea- 
tres.in Berlin in i 9 80/8 1. ' 

Although this period began with a num- 
ber of spectacular productions, his direc- 
torship was all in aU rather coioorless.; ■ ,ij- 
iThe. artistic ;qunlity of his. own pro-- 
ductions was disputed. ■ ;< • 

* Above all, heiwas unable io: persuade 
well-known prodhoers to stay It); Berlin- 
orto create a cosmopolitan flair; ; 

■ GObert was highly sensitive.', i . •: . 

He continued to visit Berlin regularly,-, 
where lie looks inging lessohS..' . : 
?:Oniy‘.a.few 'months ago he- claimed 
that the current Senator for Cultural -Afr. 
fairs in: Berlin had -dropped -hi nviri re- 
sponse to the criticism of the psess* out- 
side of Berlin^ and tlqs withdut; having a 
real alternative. . • 1 ..-..i 

’• Jn .particular, Gobert .suffered from 
his reputation , os:a kind of “dandy’?. - , .i 
His: hurt -fee lings; hi' thisVrespecti ex^ 
plain- his attacks ohitHe theatfe criticsj 
Oontlnuad on page 13 
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NUCLEAR ENERGY 


Wackersdorf, rallying cry 
for both pros and antis 


The name Wackcrsdorf has become a 
rallying point Tor the an'ti-nuclcar forces 
In West Germany. It is the- site of a 
planned nuclear reprocessing plant jn 
Bavaria. When 10,000 turned up late 
last month to protest, trouble broke out 
and more than . 400 were injured, in- 
cluding 150 policemen. Police used wat- 
er cannon and tear gas to fake on iron- 
bar wielding demonstrators. In this art- 
icle for Slu l (garter Zeilnng, Rainer Kliit- 
Ing looks at what the Wackersdorf plant 
Is meant to do. 

T he largest and costliest recycling 
plant ever planned in the Federal 
Republic is the proposed nuclear fuel 
reprocessing facility at Wackersdorf, in 
Bavaria. . 

It will cost an estimated DM5bn and 
use techniques that although known are 
not without problems. Some critics say 
they arc out of date. Others say they are 
simply unnecessary. 

Nuclear fuel reprocessing in Wack- 
ersdorf as at present planned is not 
strictly needed; doesn't make economic 
sense and, in environmental terms, is 
more questionable than any nuclear 
power station in the country. 

In everyday operation Wackersdorf 
will emit 10 times more radiation into 
the atmosphere than a nuclear reactor, 
although this would still be well below 
the legal safety level. 

These arc not the main reasons For 
such stiff resistance. Wackersdorf will 
generate plutonium, which can be used 
in nuclear warheads. 

It is also a symbol for both supporters 
and opponents of atomic energy as an 
energy supplier. 

Wackersdorf is yet another, deeper 
commitment to nuclear power and a bil- 
lion-deutschemark concrete and pres- 
tige barrier to any phasing-out of atomic 
energy. • 

The plant is designed to recycle from 
spent fuel rods everything that can be 
used a second or third time as nuclear 
fuel. 

That might seem to make sound 
economical sense. It might seem like en- 
suring that scarce capacity in nudlear 
waste disposal facilities is not exhausted 
too fast. 

But the economy argument has been 
quietly shelved since Karlsruhe nuclear 
research establishment showed, in a 
survey published at the end of last year, 
that it would be less expensive to dump 
spent fuel rods straight away. 

Radioactive waste disposal is easier 
said than done, of course. One difficulty 
is that no-one has any experience of It, 
whereas recycling knowhow exists. 

Supporters of reprocessing nuclear 
fuel emphasise this lack of experience in 
storing nuclear waste, especially as the 
Atomic Energy Act makes no provision 
for final storage. 

The DWK, the government hgency 
that will run Wackersdorf, says uranium 
must be used sparingly despite its low 
market price because the Federal Re- 
public has limited deposits of its own 
and limited storage space for nuclear 
waste too. 

The idea of reprocessing nuclear fuel 
is as old as atomic energy. It began in 
the United States 35 years ago with the 
processing of plutonium for military 


The Purex process is used world- 
wide in the few facilities where pluto- 
nium is produced. They include Sella- 
fjeld, formerly Windscale, in England, 
La Hague iri France and Tokai Mura in 
Japan. 1,1 

All these facilities serve civil as well 
as military purposes. 

Since accidents in the construction 
and operation of two facilities the Uhit- 
ed States has made do without repro- : 
cessing plant. In a country the size of 
America final storage is not the problem 
it is in Germany. 

The Federal Republic has only a 
small-scale pilot plant in Karlsruhe that 
has been in use since 1971 and has So 
far processed about 170 tonnes of spent 
nuclear fuel. 

Wackersdorf is designed to handle 
350 tonnes d year, thereby roughly 
meeting the requirements of the 1 6 cur- 
rently operational nuclear power 
stations in the country. 

Capacity could be enlarged to 500 
tonnes a year, probably making it possi- 
ble to service all West German nuclear 
power stations until the year 2000. 

Wackersdorf will be a crucial link in 
the nuclear fuel cycle. It will also be a 
crucial Achilles heel. 

Fuel rods need replacing every three 
years; in practice one in three is re- 
placed every year. 

After three years the material in the 
rod has undergone such drastic changes 
rhar it can no longer be used Id fuel the 
power reactor. 

The chain reaction is based on urani- 
um 235, a radioactive isotope that ac- 1 
counts for only 0.7 per cent of natural 
uranium. The remainder is urariium 
238, which tends to be a hindrance in 
conventional light-water reactors. ■ 

So fuel is enriched to contain be- 
tween 3 and 3,5 per cent of uranium 

235. After -three years in use its concen- 

tration Is back down to between 0.6 and 
0.8 per cent. . ■ • 

Uranium 235 is capable of harness- 
ing the electrically uncharged parti- 
cles, or neutrons, creating uranium 

236, an unstable element 'that 1 disinte- 
grates into radioactive crypton, barium 
and other Isotopes, releasing energy as 
it does so. 

Two of three new neutrons are creat- 
ed too. They can split other uranium 



A paddy-whack at Wackersdorf 


(Photo; Sven Simoij 
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235 atoms, sustaining the chain reac- 
tion. Uranium 238 also absorbs a limit- 
ed number of neutrons. 

Uranium 238 doesn't split, however. 

It is converted into one of the many plu- 
tonium isotopes. After three years in 
use as a nuclear fuel one kilogram of 
uranium consists of 953 grams of urani- 
um 238, about seven grams each of ura- 
nium 235 and plutonium and of 30 
grams of a wide range of more or less 
radioactive fissile products that make 
the fuel so “dirty" it can no longer sus- 
tain the chain reaction. 

When spent fuel rods arrive from the 
reactor they are highly radioactive and 
release substantial remaining heat. They 
are stored in pools for seven years be- 
fore being shipped to the the reprocess- 
ing plant. 

There three things happen. The 
mixed bag of 30 grams of fissile pro- 
ducts per kilogram is extracted. It- is 
waste and must be treated for final sto- 
rage. 

Unlike spent nuclearfuel sent direct- 
ly into final storage, this waste contains 
no plutonium. The plutonium is extract- 
ed during a further stage of reprocess- 
ing. The third stage consists of reconsti- 
tuting nuclear fuel. 

All in all a reprocessing facility is 
more a chemical works than a nuclear 
plant. The freshly delivered fuel rods 
are sawn apart by remote control at 
their head end in sealed rooms, the 
pieces falling into a basket that is 
plunged into boiling nitric acid. 

Uranium and fissile products are : sep- 
arated from the zirconium alloy of the, 

S od casing. Radi- 
>active gases such 
is iodine 129 arid 
ib&'rar'pgases cryp-*’ 
ton and xenon are 
released into the 
exhaust fumes, 
which hayei to bb : . 
purified In a com-' 
plicated procedure. 
At further chemical 
stages' fissile mate- 1 
rial, : uranium ■ and 
plutonium are sep- 
arated froip each 
other. .At ail stages 
waste occurs that is 
either toxic or radi- 
oactive, or both and 
must either be. rric-: 
ycled . .or. stored.' 
That ieaVeq urafti^ 
um andiplutoipii^h.: 
To be suitable: for 
use as a nuclear fu- 
el the • . uranium 
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must be so pure that it contains no more 
than one impure atom in 1 00,000. Th« 
is one reason why a rod can only com- 
plete the fuel cycle about three tuna. 
Reprocessing is then no longer work 
while. ' 

The uranium is enriched to berweer 
three and 3.5 per cent of uranium V 
and then used as fuel. It may also®- 
tain an admixture pf plutonium whiri, 
like uranium 235, is capable of flssoo. 

About two thirds of the uranium is 
left after enrichment. It will be 
aside for use in the Kalkar fast breeder 
reactor (if it is ever completed) to 
breed plutonium and more nuclear ft* 
el. 

Small quantities of this uranium, 
which is a very heavy element, are al- 
ready used as inexpensive ballast for 
ships or aircraft. 

All stages of the. reprocessing eyrie 
are carefully . monitored, the 
says, to rule out both accidents and the 
theft of plutqnium. 

A number of possibly, serious acci* 
dents. that might occur if experience n 
other countries is any guide have been 
borne. in mind in designing the Wack- 
ersdorf complex. 

They are failure of cooling in the 
tanks where highly radioactive fissile 
products are stored to cool off, chemi- 
cal explosions of solvents and whatc 
called a critical accident. 

In Idaho the fuel in the solvent*' 
grew so concentrated that it wen * c !jL 
cal, and started to generate energy I 
a power reactor, . .. " i £ 

- The mixture . bubbled,^****. v j 
hours. A modern reprocessing . I 
must be prepared for this even 
even though containers at 6 _ 
shaped .to preY9flU*tofi M fo e T*?_a4 
from going, critical for any leng 

time. _ itjeotl ® 

felLW%b®qu?^toe question. Y fit ■Jjj' 
el rods from West German. nU vJ 
power stations must be.; shipped 
Wackersdorf. 1 i 

• From Wackersdorf trucks will tt F 

larly set out with highly radioactive?*’ 
site products. for final. storage fapil™. 
such as Gorleben. ... ?;-i : . 

• Fissile materia! will be clad in P* 
en glass and -shipped. In drums 19 8 _ . 
sign that ha^ been used for -years* . •' 

» International safety regufoW 
specify that drums must • 
withstand a . nine-metre fall ° r ’,- 
temperatures of up to 800- Gf 
by immersion into water, y I s ' 

l r... , , i : j (StutigarierZritung, 24-MArWT 


Doctors against nuclear war meet under 
the black cloud of Chernobyl 


T he- first speaker at the congress of 
International Physicians for the 
prevention of Nuclear War (IPPNW) to 
refer to Chernobyl was North Rhine- 
Westphalian • Prime Minister Johannes 

Rau. 1 

But he didn’t mean to. Ini his opening 
speech, Rau* who is the SPD- Shadow 
Chancellor, mentioned the Soviet mora : 
tftrium on nuclear arms tefcts. But -in- 
stead of saying “nuclear arms tests" he 
said “nuclear power tests". 

His audience laughed but he had un- 
intentionally raised the issue that clearly 
was preoccupying both him and others 
at the sixth international IPPNW con- 
gress in Cologne. 

What, they wondered, are we going to 
do about peaceful uses of atomic ener- 
gy? Can we, in the wake of Chernobyl, 
afford to oppose only military uses- of 
the atom? 

This issue was expected to split the 
gathering. German media, especially the 
right-wing variety, had almost cheer- 
fully looked forward to a clash. 

Small wonder that after only the first 
half-day's proceedings journalists from 
nil over the world concentrated at the 
opening press conference on whether 
atomic energy would split the 1985 
Nobel peace laureate. 

They were disappointed. There were 
no sensations to report. Instead the two 
co-presidents, US cardiologist Bernard 
Lown pnd Soviet specialist Yevgeni 


Chazov, sat peacefully side \>y side. on 
the conference platform. ‘ 

Neither' had the slightest qualms 
about dealing with Chernobyl. They 
agreed that if only one of the 18,000 
nuclear warheads stockpiled around the 
world were to explode the effect would 
be far' worse than any damage Cherno- 
byl had done.’ 

IPPNW has 154,000 members in 55 
countries. Representatives . of . a mere 
two, Switzerland and Ireland, have so 
far opposed harnessing atomic energy in 
any way. 

Israel had no difficulty in tabling a 
motion at last year's IPPNW interna- 
tional council session in Budapest call- 
ing on the organisation to publicly sup- 
port the peaceful use of atomic energy. 

Since Chernobyl any such idea has 
been taboo and the wind has begun to 
blow from another quarter. 

Many members, especially in Ger- 
many, have remembered that their com- 
mitment against nuclear war dates back 
to their days in the anli-nuclear power 
campaign. 

Doctors who have never campaigned 
exclusively against nuclear war have for 
weeks felt they were riglu nil along in 
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claiming the medical profession would be 
helpless and unable to help in either case. ; 

There is nothing they can do if nuc- 
lear war is waged and nothing ifaworst- 
case disaster happens at a nuclear pow- 
er station. There is no cure for radioac- 
tive contamination: 

Disaster medicine as championed by 
tile General Medical Council is rejected by 
German IPPNW members. What, after all, 
can they do if a catastrophe happens? 

Chernobyl alone has overtaxed the 
health system of an entire country. The 
19 bone m arrow transplants had almost 
all proved pointless, Dr Chazov said in 
Cologne. 

A civil radiation accident as de- 
scribed at the congress by Herbert 
Abrams of the Centre for International 
Security and Arms Control at Stanford 
University, California, rules out medical 
assistance. 

He described the case of a young Am- 
erican who was temporarily exposed to 
a high level of radiation in a laboratory 
accident. 

Initially his hands turned light red. 
Then they grew swollen. A few days la- 
ter liquid seeped through his skin, his 
hair fell out and his fingers died. A 
month later he was dead. 

What shape would the sufferings of 
atomic bomb victims take in a war in 
which no-one could he euieuated for 
medical treatment to an intact hinter- 
land because there no longer was one? 

VMflcAbHfc* "TfibdfeTr 7f ‘’may ‘Td'flMif; 
Chernobyl was pint-sized in comparis- 
on with what a nuclear winter would be 
like." said Hamburg doctor Till Bastian 
of the German IPPNW executive board. 

He described a scenario drawn up by 
a General Medical Council committee 
in 1983 outlining opportunities of qual- 
ified medical assistance after 450 nuc- 
lear warheads had been dropped on Eu- 
rope as hair-raising nonsense. . 

On IPPNW’s behalf Bastian rejects 
ideas of disaster medicine on the out- 
skirts of a nuclear war. 

He accuses GMC president Kqrsten 
Vilmar, who supports preparing mem- 
bers of the profession for this cQnting- 
ency, of closing his eyes to the self-evi- 
dent facts and giving eloquent testimony 
to being blind to them. 

Small wonder the IPPNW and the 
General Medical Council are hot on the 
best of terms. The GMC refused to at- 
tend the Cologne congress. 

So pid Chancellor Kohl, one of the 
. few heads of government in East or 
to send a greeting or 
7 V\an encourigng Message to Cologne. 

‘ ; On the Chancellor's behalf CDU gen- 
eral secretary Heiner Geissler told the 
congress that world peace ^as tlireat- 
| ' ened not by the existence of nuclear 
i • weapons but by the clash between free- 
dom and dictatorship. 

Incorrigible opponents who would 
not have attended the congress -in any 
Case continue to call the UPJPNW a So- 
viet-controlled propaganda, forum. 

There were no signs of jany. such tend- 
ency in Cologne.’ The keynote of the 
, congress was a careful :imrircourse of 
one side, with the other, and mutual ac- 
ceptance of Supporters arid' opponents 
of atoms for peace. 

The result of this cautious and con- 
/. siderate mutual behaviour was that sup- 
porters of a general nuclear ban -suc- 


ceeded without hue, or cry in holding a 
last-minute gathering to air their views. 

The German organisers were on their 
own in a platform debate attended by an 
audibnee of about 3,000 people. . 

Giessen psychoanalyst Horst-Eber- 
hard Richter summarised the state of 
debate as follows: 

“Only in the past four weeks have we 
been obliged to thoroughly reconsider a 
problem the significance of which we 
had previously not really grasped.” - 
He proposed, with reference to Al- 
bert Schweitzer, trying to prevent nuc- 
lear power not by fighting missiles but 
by a new approach to life. 

' O theft who' took a less psychoanalyt- 
ic view 'felt power politics was ? at stake 
and not what Richter rapped as slavish 
belief in thfc perfection Of high teeh/ 

In a resolution the gathering called on 
politicians to join forces worldwide in 
ensuring ntomic energy was replaced by 
alternative energy resources. 

The congress basically reflected the 
outlook of a small but air the more ac- 
tive minority of the medical profession, 
doctors determined not to be stork with 
fenr but to be active in horror. 

They refuse to help foster enemy pro- 
files in society that provide a plausible 
pretext for a growing arms build-up. 

They have understood that radintion is 
no respecter of frontiers and are thus 
keen to promote internationally a new re- 
spect for life, as Albert Schweitzer put it. 

They somewhat proudly basked in 
the praise lavished on the congress by 
New Zealand Prime Minister David 
Lange, whose country has declared it- 
self a nuclear-free zone. 

The IPPNW doctors, he said, had 
made nuclear war just a little more im- 
probable by virtue of their activity. 

For four days life under the contrast 
threat of nuclear war was discussed at 
• T/nsTr«f«a/r i grs'u«as m CdiogheV 

The medical consequences of a nuc- 
lear warhead exploding were outlined in 
gruesome detail and precautionary 
measures and prevention strategies to 
avert the threat were discussed. 

In the world at large it was business as 
usual, with the French reported to have 
carried out their largest-ever nuclear test 
on Mururoa Atoll in the South Pacific. 

Nearer home, at the allegedly super- 
safe high-temperature Uentrop power 
reactor in Hamm, Westphalia, a radia- 
tion leak was said to have occurred ear- 
ly in May, just a few days after Cherno- 
byl.. Ingrid MiWerr Munch 

(Frankfurter Rundschau, 1 June 1 986) 


Continued from page ! 1 

“Who else should 1 play to .if pot to the 
pubiic?," he always sincerely bpt naively 
asked. 

Gobert coilld always count on gener- 
al popularity, which plainly resulted 
from his' performances iir'filnis dprlng 
the fifties and sixties. " ' 

He was particularly popular In Ham- 
burg. ' .* v : . 

His ldst rple there was aS' Higgins in 
My Fair Lady. ‘ 

Before he left Hamburg Uie wife of for- 
mer chancellor Helmut Schmidt gave him 
as laurel wreath, whieh always hurig in his 
direcior j generars offlfcefor rilf to see. ' ' 

‘ Gobert looked'forward to taklhg over 
the' directorship of the 'Theater' tri der 
Josefstadt id Vienna, which Was to btgin 
in September. i. 

There must have been dri ‘appeasing 
note to this appointment. ; ' ‘ . 1 ' 

■ At long last, Gobert would have been 
able to live In his baroque house In the 
• wine-gro'wirig region which 1 he had sd 
often referred tb almost longingly In 
former years; n - 

Hi , - > • •••:•■ Peter Hans G&pfert 

' (SiuUgarterNachrichlefi,31May;] 986) 
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sermon in favour of the seance 




Y oung people arc turning in ever in- 
creasing numbers to spiritualist 
groups in an effort. to make more sense 
of their lives. 

Adherents suy that licit her. science 
nor religion, provide answers to vital 
questions. , . ■ 

Ouija boards are, often used (reputed- 
ly "ouija" is coined from the respective 
French and German words for "yes", 
“oui" nnd "jn”). 

An ouija board has the lei tors of the 
alphabet displayed round the circum- 
ference. Fart icl pants sit around it in a 
circle and clasp their hands ^together 
over a glass in the centre. • T 

Then the spirit is said to lake over, 
guiding the glass In vnrious letters and 
spelling out messages. 

Psychologists’ say the hands dictate 
unintentionally what the u nconscioits 
dictates. They call it automatic writing. 

Specialist observers say that the spir- 
itualist wave is attracting pupils mostly 
from the upper forms of grammar- 
schools. 

Dusseklorf. parapsychologist. Egon 
Pfeiffer, believes that .most of then) 
make their first acquaintance with the 
supernatural at parties. He believes 
their need lor guidance and leadership 
makes them particularly susceptible.. 

In Cologne, church authorities open- 
ly admit to apprehensions that the new 
"religiousness” may be developing at 
their expense. 

Young people who have developed 
an interest in religious . matters are 
searching for. evidence of God and the 
hereafter/ 

Experts are having 10 admit that 
pushing glasses- across an ouija board is 
more arresting than plodding through 
catechisms. 

Alexandra Hofer (name changed) a 
16 year-old school girl described spir- 
itualism as being like a drug. 

Her comment betrayed both a certain 
fear and fascination. One could sense 
that she was after excitement, an inten- 
sive awareness of life and is enticed/by 
extraordinary phenomena. 

She gave the impression of being easy 
to impress and to. lake in. In her own 
words she saidher school was not doing 
much to provide an interesting alterna- 
tive. . ” " 1 " " 

She went oh to describe what a se- 
ance was;1ikc. She described how (nir- 
rors and other objects can suddenly ref- 
lect pale ghost-like forms. , j 
She described a seance which . took 
place nt a friend’s place in, the Cologne 
area. The description cqujd have been 
lifted from «q English ghost-story, but 
she told it us. if she, were describing .a 
Sunday excursion or a shopping expedi- 
tion. 

".Suddenly the light begun to. flicker 
and, ns if by magic, the. door suddenly 
locked.” 

Since this episode the friend's room 
has remained empty. Something has 
made the girl afraid of entering the 
room. 

After the seance she spent ninny 
nights crying in bed and oould not bring 


herself to remain unaccompanied in a 
room. • ■ • ■ ■> , ■ • : 1 

Despite that Alexandra still intends 
to consult the ghost. • - 

Her 19. year-old si$t.er Claudia says: 
“a ft dr amhourrlong sitting I later hear 
noises all over the placard cannot get 
to sleep." . .. . -i : 

Bui like her sister she has no intent 
tions to give up spiritualism. 

On the contrary she has built up her 
supernatural aids. One of them consists 
of a pen which is fastened to a tin box. 
After school when she and her spiritual- 
ist friends meet for a chat, she often 
takes out the box and tries to make con- 
tact with a spirit. ... 

"if one really concentrates well, then 
the pen.bcglns tq write." sh£ said. 

. Critics say such messages are often 
very phoney and rarely illuminating. 

In contrast to her sister Claudia gives 
(he impression of having her feet firmly 
on the ground. 

Even when s|ie spoke of her “hereaf- 
ter" experiences she did not give the im- 
presxipn of being the withdrawn-from- 
tlic-world type. 

.. During our conversations , she 
claimed not only to have spoken to the 
dead but also to have conversed with 
God. . 

Claudia says she has believed iq God 
as long as sl\e can remember. Of course 
she admits to having had phases when 
she had her doubts. But now she feel? 
secure in her faith. And nothing anyone 
can say to her, can weaken her convic- 
tions. : 1 

At school her dialogue with the sur 
pcrnmural is often the object of taunt- 
ing. 

Slie has particular problems in being 
taken seriously by young boys. Her boy- 
friend, for example, is worried about 
her. And has repeatedly expressed to 
her his fears that she cpuld crack top.' 

Her parents, particularly her devout- 
ly Catholic mother have their’ misgiv- 
ing. but have 1 not tried to Interfere with 

her spiritualist practices. •' 

■ Whenever Claudia’ 1 is confronted by. a 
difficult task she take's her pen in her 
hand' and writes down advice from her 
ghost!' •’ !m 

• The cOnt&tt withsfpirifs.can be put to 
use even in school or virhert filling in bp- 
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plications.Though it is admitted that not 
everyone is suitable for making contact. 

Sometimes when m&ny . people’ take 
part in a seance an unsuitable partici- 
pant unconsciously thwarts the pro- 
ceedings. . •_ 

When that happens, according to the 
strict rules of th,e game, the person must 
leave the room. For only then will the 
glass start to move again around the 
board. . , 

Ghosts have allegedly displayed 
niany other peculialites. According to 
17 year-old Frank, Oka, a ghost, “often 
takes us by the arm." The five seance- 
club members would appear' to take 
such idiosyncrasies calmly In their 
stride, but all the sahie, as a precaution, 
they always ask whether any informa- 
tion given is indeed true. 

Sometimes tips have turned out to he 
quite incorrect. 

• Recently Frank blindly put his trust in 
a prediction of his spiritual companion 
which saw him getting' a grade two in an 
examination, and dispensed with prepar- 
atory work for it. Unfortunately his 
teacher was of another opinion and gave 
him a poor mark.Such fiascos, however, 
have not dissuaded the group from their 
seance trip. Instead they- stick to their 
views and defend themselves by asserting 
that they in no way push the glass; • 

Only one of the group was prepared 
to admit anything. Michael. 16 year-old 
apprentice said: !T have had the experi- 
ence of people pushing the glass." 

Spiritualism, which in the view of ex- 
perts ranges from being a hobby, to be- 
ing a serious game, hqs not aroused such : 
trust in every one who has indulged in it. 

Many have let ghosts, remain ghosts 
because of the contradictory nature of : 
the messages. 

Or because they quite simply have a 
communications breakdown. 

! Parapsychologists say that the .con- 
tent of such seances rarely offers any- 
thing which surpasses their own knowl- 
edge, and what is more are usually mere 
fragments. ' - • 

Many others who decided to quit 
dabbling in the occult did so for the sim- 
ple reason. that the whole undertaking 
had become altogether miich too weird. 

; Brigitte Peter - . 

[ (KeinerSiadt-Aozeiger.'Cologne, 24 May 1986) 
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Priest’s view 

T he growing interest of youth uiibe 
paranormal has not gone una> 
t iced by religious o rgan isnt ions. ! 

Andreas Resell, Catholic theology 
and one of the most respected interna- 
. lional specialists on the outer fringes 4 
science, has a lot -to say about the 
ter.- . ,. 

Teenage fascination for the occak, 
lie said "exists because it gives afeeH^ 
of guidance which they don't believe b 
to be found anywhere else.” . / 1 

- One could, he added, “say- ir is vrayd 
flipping out and is probably an ejp»j 
sion of discontent with the- -natu/ 

sciences." • ■> 1 

Resch, who is Professor of Cfniil 
and Paranormal Psychology at thel>\ 
tera’n University in Rome, ‘makes no £■' 
tempt to conceal the possibility thank 
formal stuffiness of the church’s ritotli 
might also be part of the explanation | 
He said that the over-intellectualisa- 
tion of the church has meant that tbt 
needs of young people for a total emo 
tional experience have been neglected. 

The Redemptorist priest runs a de- 
partment for fringe science subjects'^ 
Innsbruck. And tausi take ertdit fork, ' 
fact that his church is ai present mor? 
cautious of decrying anything whk\ih\ 
to do with spiritualism. \ 

The church has realised that inlwn 
in extraterrestrial phenomena doestw 
have to mean a turning away from re- 
gion. On the contrary involvement in 
minsciidentui and parapsychology 
affairs could Increase interest in the 
irnnsendental side of Christianity which 
has its own significant tradition. 

Tens of thousands of young peopk, j 
said Resch “are on a spiritual trip , 
has many different faces." 

. Anything, he added, “which has the 
remotest spiritual ring to it is an instant 
attraction.” 

; One can observe such pulling-power 
aiso in Christian meditation circles. 
Such enthusiasism is not necessarily ex- 
pressed to delight the church hierarchy. 

In these groups, said Resch, “people 1 
experience an unfolding of dimension, 
which are .normally inaccessible » 
them. They gain a certain psychologic^ 
outlet but at the shine ilme^run the risk 
of losing touch with renlity.** ' ! 

Resch is well aware, of the. 
ism of attraction which exerts influe irf, 
on the participants'. Young people,*/ 
says, “ who want to find some.seiw 
their-llve* are .attracted to spiritual* 
becaus«),with Jt^it diverse rituals. 

• feri' an opportunity to ^ 

ively in this search.” - ' 

1 • Behaviour of this 'fcbrf'is cssenuaBJ 
‘botondup with ^prirriAl pWhomea^ 
Wanting to transcend Ones Own . 
and' self. ,, Ji 

■ However, 1 ResCh stresses the netf , 
vfeW^in a^ejenous light pract^ 

,. temporary 

ft&rially i the •! Wearisome mature of *1 
■i ‘ different skills involved causes a le'^ j 
satiation to .be -re^fihed. , . V .Lj 
* . However if young people star! 

seriously, whatever messages they ,MF| 
allegedly received, and then bas$lrj 
■ portant decisions on this informal 
the - hocus pbcus can then become <F C 
dangerbus. v ■ , j 

Apart from that, meddling Wj 
tered states of consciousness is a ^ 
undertaking. Resch knows of s t&r 
cases where ’ people, as when mg 
hypnpsis, drifted out of cqntrol o 
!• to'the the influence of some ih iicr r ) fl 
« - HaraldBIsii 

(KQIner Slhtfr-Anzelgei 1 , Cojognej?* 
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Charges allege pay slips forged, stolen 
goods resold in big department store 






S ix employees of a major department 
store are facing charges of forging 
overtime pay vouchers and avoiding tax, 
on the embezzled money. 

The prosecution says that more evid- 
ence will reveal the involvement of both 
police and store detectives in reselling 
stolen goods, evading tax and illegal dis- 
tribution and use of discount cards. 

It is estimated that 635,000 marks is 
owed in lax. The total amount involved 
in the various allegations' comes to 
several million. 

One prosecution involves goods stol- 
en from other major department stores, 
recovered in private raids by shop de- 
tectives on suspects's homes, and sold at 
udiscount to Karstadt staff. 

Already one key witness, a store de- 
tective, has been transferred to another 
job: he will be giving evidence against 
the police. 

The store is the Cologne branch of 
Karstadt, one of the biggest store chains 
in Germany. The prosecution says the 
case began in 1981, when renovation 
work was carried out. Some of the work 
had to be done at night so members of 
the store staff were called in for special 
night-watchman duties. 

The overtime worked should have 
been led''f!TO*flte salaries computer as 
being liable for tax. It wasn’t. 

Some of the staff involved were seni- 
or men who normally were not able to 
work overtime. So on this occasion they 

Love drove lady 
prosecutor 
to life of crime 

T he story of the womhn public prose- 
cutor and the -.young criminal was' 
unravelled in a Hamburg court this 
week. 

The woman, 33, had .set out to reform 
the 2()-ji ea r- 0 id man who already had a 
ung criminal record, Instead, she fell in 
JJJJ* v ^,him. The only' reforming was 
ne by i Win. She began tt> help him 

commit his crimes. 

charges of ^ two yqars op 

reduced to probation, ^he 'vas sacked 
from her job. \ • ; • • 

The woman came under the influence 
°f the man, a heavy gambler,' and first 
gave him her savings. Then $he gave Wifi 
, er kahk oheques and told the polled 
*ney had been stolen. He cashed them! 

"ben her mother was Iqoklqg after the 
apartment of j& neighbour aWay on holi- 
a y> the woman got the key. arid gave it to 
c man. He stole from the apartment. " 
On another bccasion,, she told him 
nat a judge was going op holiday. His 

f ; fotne wasburglbd ! •’ ; 

i ! , .^hen she dlsppvere,d - that .her boy-’. 
; tend wqs Qqder investiBation, 'she told 
1’ *01. He;fled to France^ . ;’A : ' 
j ^ *•; ‘^ Kanfcii Plog ^ 

' ■ (Kdlrter Sudt-Anzciger, 27 May 1986) 


were keen to cash in by not paying tax. 
Because Karstadt’s policy was to cut 
personnel costs as much as possible, it 
was decided to work the deception by 
using an old trick: putting the money 
down not as wages but as costs of mate- 
rial. 

To keep the ploy nice and quiet, 
name were invented and embellished 
with false signatures. 

One employee claimed, says the 
prosecutor, that he didn’t know enough 
people to borrow the names from — so 
he used the telephone book. 

One of the accused was head of the 
ledger department. 

The prosecution says that from lime 
to time another went to a Karstadt 
warehouse outside Cologne to do stock- 
taking and then charged up the overtime 
to a materials account. He is accused of 
getting 100,000 marks. 

Another accused allegedly spent his 
overtime with his girlfriend. 

The public prosecutor says there is 
no proof that management knew about 
the falsified payment vouchers. But two 
managers have been charged with tax 
evasion. 

The scandal came to light through a 
store detective. He has some delicate in- 
formation against, among others, mem- 
bers of the police. In view of his posi- 
tion, he has been given an ex gratia pay- 
mem ami now works elsewhere. 

Evidence against some members of 
the Cologne police force indicates that 
some were issued with discount cards 
which enabled them to buy cheaply at 
Karstadt. 

In return for cheap shopping, police- 
men gave store detectives tips about the 
credit-worthiness of customers or. 
whether someone had been in trouble 
with the police. 

Crime squad officers and security 
men were at limes used as extra shop 


detectives when the store, was open a|l 
day, says the prosecutor. j£ut the pay 
was'not declared for tax. 

One police officer working on his 
own initiative had broken into a wom- 
an's house to try and get evidence -for a ' 
conviction for shop-lifting. V ;; " 

The public prosecutor’s office could 


Man mistaken 
for burglar 
and shot dead 

A 57-ycar-old businessman was shot 
dead by police at night in his home 
at Zorneding in Upper Bavaria. The po- 
lice believed he was a burglar. 

A woman in Zorneding had telephoned 
the police and said there was a burglar in 
her neighbour's house.. Three police patrol 
cars were sent to investigate. 

Three police officers climbed onto 
the balcony and, according to their 
statements, called out quite clearly that 
they were the police. As there was no 
reply from the supposed burglar, a po- 
lice officer shone a lamp into the room 
beyond the balcony door. 

Then suddenly u pistol was tired, and 
the police saw a gun flash in their direc- 
tion. Two police officers, returned the, 
fire with their service revolvers. 

They then heard cries for help from 
inside the house. They found the marri- 
ed man dead by the balcony door. A gas 
pistol lay beside him. 

The cries for help canie from his wife. 
Investigations so far reveal that the 
exchang& of shots came about from a 
misunderstanding. Both sides throught 
the other side was a burglar. 

d pa 

(Kielcr Nachrichien, 20 May 1986) 


Bankers’ pub pint puts paid to 
tax man’s Tm-mark swindle 

A chance meeting of two bank manag- 
ers turned out to be the undoing of 


inkers, turned out to be the undoing of 
a Hamburg fax inspector who tried to 
. g;et ' ‘atyay with nearly , seven million 
marks. . y ’ ..’••• •" : , 


’ jail'eo -fBnifrfcbjand. a half year.^ 

He said that his act Was a mad Idea 
that came to him because he was frus- 
tra ted..:- 

' -HU career had been unimpeachable, 
from passing the university entrance ex- 
amination, A bitur, to a-job with the po- 
lice and then the 'tax office; Where he 
was quickly promoted because: off his. 
ability^ .! ■' • • ■ . . >. : v : .' : y !,• 

His plan developed wheri fre had to 
examine tak declarations in a Well-to-do 
Hamburg suburb.;! : ; : !■ ; 

. He discovered . ho vv wqiFoff people 

tried to! reduce. their fax by sending: mo-:! 
ney overseas apd by manipulation.; .’ v 1 :. 

■He earppd. bniy . £>M2,QQ!ll ^, ; a ip.dnfh! 
ffo had ttiC ’feeling that .e'veryqhe^elpeid; 
thetriselves, gdt away with s riiiilidns 1 Axid 


The standard jojeq: amopg his fellow 
tax offlcials-was how eaSy it would be I'd 
. transfer cash (o one's own : account. He 
had taken this Seriously. 

'jin paid a distant relative living in the. 
j Hamburg red-Jight ; district of . Si Pauli, 

! DM4,500 for false identity papers in the . 
: name-of Wolfgang Kranach,aud opened., 
. a bank account in this Sdamto. ' • \ 
He -then falsified tax; declarations in 
;the pame of Mr and Mrs'Kranachfor 
the period from 1981 (o, 1984 so that 
thqy 1 were, eligible. fdr a .tax rebate pf 
•'DM6.9mi.i;'::*.;. ; 

To 'ayiid having tb feed information ; 
litjto a computer^ he chos^ {j^example-bf 
tali return wh lah wbs, required 'tp bei P.rd' j 
■ cpssptl h^hand . ■ !; j ; 

’ He divided J upr th6- tax' rebates i rtfo ' 


not believe some of the things its inves- 
tigations reveal qd: for example,’ it dis- 
covered that Karstadt wps-selling mer- 
chandise from its big competirdrs, Hert- 
ie and Kaufliof — not openly, but with a 
discount to staff members. 

Karstadt detectives obtained the 
goods in their own private searches of 
houses of ;;suspected shoplifters. Some 
, of the. booty had been _stolen from Kar- 
sta<fr but a lot WaS also' from the other 
stores. It all went back to Karst adn - 
it is being alleged that people in high 
places' in K^fstadt knew about the trof- 
■ fic in stolen goods. , ! • * 

' ■" - stiRO 

(FraiWfurtcr Rundschau, 26 May 1 986) 


Tripwire shots 
plot goes 
badly wrong 

A pensioner tried to kill his neigh- 
bour, with whom lie had been at 
loggerheads for years, in an unusual 
way. 

The 75-year-old man, living near 
Augsburg, built two self-firing pistol de- 
vices into a shed they shared. 

When his victim, aged 34, entered the 
shed to fetch a ladder, without knowing 

DERTAGES SPIEGEL 


it he let off the pistols that were con- 
nected to the ladder by u wire. 

The. 6mm bullet missed by a hair's 
breadth and ended up in the wall. 

Police arrested the pensioner in his 
home, and he was sent to remand prison 
pending investigations by order of a judge. 

The pensioner wanted to get the 
young man who shared the shed with 
him off his back, he confessed. The pen- 
sioner has a lot of technical knowledge. 

When police searched the. shed they 
found another self-firing pistol device in 
a drawer rfpa 

(DcrTagcsipiegcl. Berlin, IClMsy 1986) 


-small sums for, the couple ’’who were ar- 
guing about inheritance,” he told other 
inspectors. 

“L knew that refunds below.a million 
were inconspicuous.” . :. *• 

He processed the repayments through 
the computer -.to the. accountant at the 
: Hamburg ceiitral office. The suriis were 
transferred to the Kranachs* account. - 

He then Opened four other accounts 
in his own name and in his wife’s name 
to yhich. he transferred about DM6m, 
vto'DM 9 0 0, 00 0 to his closes rela- 
.tion in St Pauli. The money has not been 
• recovered/.; 

\ He explained his sudden wealth ■ to 
colleagues by qlaiqungto have had a big 

wii^ih thestate.lptteiy/, /!. . 

The decCptibq came' tp light' acci- 
dent. His bank . was delighted /with its 
new cuStomer and arged Him to .invest 
his niiljjpns. : .' r - . > !; '•": : . 

■Then twb. bank managers iitoet brie 
night Xor a beer andi by ch anc.e the sub- 
ject came tip;; one manager; had a new 
customer with a lot of money to inVpst. : 

. : ;Weli; now. l Hbw about that! The other 
manager: had also a . neiv pnd Wealthy 
customer of the samehame; ■ /■ 

. :•! * Their' .suspicions ; Were ‘naturally 
aroused qpd tnpy wen t . to the police . , ^ ; 

, ; r- X ';-'.. v (Fra'pktwrjep AtlgemelnC Zeliujig 
L ‘-' : v fdrfieU(«chiantl, 3d May i98fi) 
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